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BY IAN SCOTT. 


NATURALLY the course of the 
war directly effects the employ- 
ment of small fighting craft, and 
with the war creeping into Norway 
my ship was taken off the duty of 
escorting convoys of Army stores 
to France and moved into the 
North Sea. 

I welcomed the change, for any 
change would be welcome after 
six undiluted months of convoy 
escort work, day and night in all 
weathers, in the same waters. We 
had exchanged the evils of sub- 
marines and fog for those of mines, 
air attack and still fog, and we were 
agreed that the common factor of 
fog was the worst of the lot. 

With the attack on Holland and 
Belgium the localised part the 
Navy was called upon to play 
was a war in shallow waters, and 
‘small craft once again came into 
their own. 

Now that the vast mercantile 
fleet of Holland, together with 
those of Norway, Denmark, and 
Belgium, had become homeless, 
the Narrow Seas were liable to 
become impossibly choked in the 
bottle-neck of the Straits; for 


this good reason my ship, among 
others, was sent to police the ways. 
With the collapse of Holland and 
Belgium this became increasingly 
necessary and more and more 
arduous, for huge numbers of 
refugees in search of sanctuary 
began to pour across the Channel 
in every size and type of vessel, 
authorised and unauthorised. 

As the possibility of the arrival 
of spies, undesirable aliens, and 
fifth columnists among the refugees 
was almost a certainty, it was 
imperative that all these vessels 
should pass through proper control 
ports to ensure a thorough search 
being made. To enforce this 
control was my job, but even with 
all the warships that could be 
spared for the work it was almost 
an impossible task. Minefields were 
nothing to such small craft ; it was 
@ case where ignorance was bliss. 
They could go where we could not. 

Again, while explaining to one 
small convoy, in very poor French, 
that they must make for a certain 
port and pass through the control, 
three or four more groups of ships 
would seize the opportunity to fan 
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out and disappear like bolting 
rabbits. At night or in fog it was 
just a game of ‘ Blindman’s buff,’ 
and one could only deal with what 
one actually contacted. 

One dark night I sighted a small 
ship slipping down-Channel under 
suspicious circumstances; she 
looked to me a typical Dutchman. 
Chasing it, I ordered it to ‘stop 
instantly,’ using both signal lamp 
and siren. Not a bit of it! 
Increasing speed, she turned away. 
I went on to full speed fearful 
that she might escape in the 
darkness ; soon I had my search- 
light burning directly on her, and 
repeated the order to heave-to. 

Zigzagging like a snipe to avoid 
my searchlight she was now 
travelling very fast, but as I 
slowly overhauled her I gave the 
order to open fire. It was not 
till the third roundof high-explosive 
grazed the paintwork on her bows 
that she finally brought-to. 

Infuriated by the unnecessary 
chase I bellowed through my 
megaphone, “What is your 
nationality ? ” 

Back across the dark waters 
sparkling beneath the beam of the 
searchlight came the answer in a 
broad North Country voice— 

““What’s todo? We’re British!” 

I escorted her into the nearest 
control port. In passing I may 
say that I’ve had more trouble 
stopping British ships than with 
any neutrals. Perhaps it is due to 
centuries in command of the sea ? 

The armoured hordes of the 
German Army poured into France 
through the broken line, and, 
throwing back the left wing of 
the Allied armies, made for the 
Channel ports. As the situation 
developed it became more and 
more confused ; claim and counter- 
claim to the ownership of Boulogne 
and Calais were made, and to us 
on patrol it was hard to discover 
who was right. 


Out of the fog of war emerged 
one clear fact, that four of our 
Hospital ships from Channel ports 
were overdue. In a signal which 
I received it was stressed that 
these ships might have been 
captured and might be used by 
the enemy to land shock troops on 
the British coast. If met at sea 
they were to be thoroughly searched 
before being allowed to proceed. 

Almost before I had finished 
reading the signal and memorising 
the names of the vessels concerned, 
the voice of the look-out broke the 
stillness of the night— 

“Ship bearing Green Three-O !” 

Through my binoculars I could 
make out the bright green and red 
lights of a Hospital ship, and 
immediately I went to Action 
Stations, signalling to her, ‘ Close 
me and stop!” 

An armed boarding party and 
armed boat’s crew were called 
away, and I sent for the boarding 
officer to come up on the bridge. 

“Read this signal,” I told him, 
thrusting the signal-pad into his 
hands and waiting till he hoisted 
it in. 

“Now that ship,” I said, point- 
ing, “is the first on the black list, 
and I want you to search her 
thoroughly, for you know what 
the Hun is. Go through all the 
wards and see the men are British 
and really wounded.” 

The new Sub, wearing a battle 
bowler several sizes too small for 
him and a determined expression, 
climbed into the sea-boat. Lowered 
and slipped, it was pulled across 
the narrow sea-gap to the hove-to 
ship. So still was the night that 
I could distinctly hear the purr of 
her dynamo engine, but not another 
sound came from her, neither @ 
hail nor a raised voice. But as my 
boat closed her I heard the strident 
report of the port look-out— 

“Hospital ship bearing Red 
Six-O!” 
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Once more I flashed through the 
night the urgent summons, ** Close 
me and stop!” 

I now had the possibility of 
two hostile ships on my hands (for 
the second also appeared on the 
black list), and both I knew were 
faster than my own ship. How- 
ever, they did not know that, and 
the very fact that they had stopped 
at once made me think that all 
was well. 

In the bright glare of the Hospital 
ship’s lights I could see my whaler 
pitching gently up and down as she 
lay alongside. 

I waited impatiently. 

“ Blast that boy, No. 1,” I cried ; 
“he’s taking an age.” 

“ Well, sir,” the First Lieutenant 
replied soothingly, “maybe he’s 
making a good job of it.” 

I was to discover later that was 
exactly what he was doing. He 
took nothing for granted, and 
searched the ship from truck to 
keelson. In the wards, feeling 


slightly sick, he actually examined 


wounds, asking the men their 
names and home towns. Of one 
man he demanded his county. 

““ Yorkshire,”’ was the answer. 

“What regiment are you in?” 
brought the answer, “‘ Hampshires, 
sir.’ That, the Sub said, finally 
convinced him that the ship was 
still British. 

In the darkness overhead I heard 
the roar of aeroplane engines, 
and immediately thought of the 
brilliantly lit target we presented, 
and the A.A. guns-crews peered 

aloft hopefully, tensed for action. 
~ The Hun, however, was apparently 
busy on reconnaissance and did 
not accept this German bomber’s 
dream target. Incidentally both 
these Hospital ships had been 
severely bombed alongside the quay 
and as they left their French port. 

With all guns trained on the two 
Hospital ships the search went on 
till at length, as dawn was breaking, 
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both were passed and allowed to 
proceed into harbour. 

When I, in my turn, closed the 
shore to collect some fresh pro- 
visions, I found that our aircraft 
friends of the night before had 
dropped some magnetic mines 
between me and my objective, and 
the sweepers were already at work. 

Anchored off the port were a 
number of small Dutch coasting 
vessels, and to my surprise I saw 
they were wearing the White 
Ensign. What on earth were 
these squat little diesel craft being 
used for, I wondered, and who the 
devil were manning them ? 

The next day I found the 
number of these Dutchmen had 
increased to twelve, and a large 
three-masted thirteenth followed 
me into the anchorage. I had 
hardly dropped my anchor when 
a heavy and unwieldy lifeboat 
came over to me from the latter. 
Steering her with a stern oar was 
a sub-lieutenant R.N.R., and his 
stroke, I noticed, was a stoker 
R.N., overalled and capless. 

“What a party, No. 1,” I 
remarked in horror; ‘* what is the 
Navy coming to?” 

The R.N.R. Sub swarmed up the 
Jacob’s ladder and saluted me. 

““T came over, sir, to see if you 
could let me have some cigarettes 
and matches,” he explained shyly 
in a strong Mersey accent, “ and,” 
he added still more shyly, “‘ some 
whisky.” 

While his requirements were 
being collected I tried to satisfy 
my curiosity. 

** What on earth is this racket ? ” 
I inquired. ‘‘ Where are you off 
to, and what the devil are you 
going to do?” 

“I have no idea, sir,” he 
answered. ‘“‘ We collected a crew 
of odds and ends from Portsmouth 
Barracks, mostly new entries, and 
went post-haste to Poole, where 
we took over these junks from the 
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original Dutch crews. They were 
put ashore and we sailed within 
the hour.” 

“But you must have some idea 
what you are doing,” I persisted. 
** Have you got any armament ?” 

“Our orders were to reach here 
and nothing more, sir,” he returned 
with an amused grin. ‘“‘ We have 
no arms and no stores, and damned 
little food. But we have got six 
hundred life-belts on board, though 
no idea of our job or destination.” 

“No. 1,” I cried, “‘ ’m beginning 
to see light. This rag-time party 
is going to take off some of the 
B.E.F. It simply cannot be any- 
thing else !” 

As the boat left us to return to 
its ship it went with a cheery if 
impertinent chorus of remarks 


from my ship’s company, who 
were hanging over the guard-rails 
like sparrows on a fence. 
My Yeoman of Signals approached 
me and handed me a signal-pad. 
“You will be required,” it read, 
“to escort Dutch ships in convoy 


to Dover.” 

Oh well, what we did not know 
about convoy work was not worth 
knowing, but little did I realise 
that with this convoy I would 
have no means of communication 
-—a rather vital point. 

I discovered the 8.0. of the 
convoy, and after a wordy mega- 
phone battle he manceuvred his 
vessel alongside mine exceedingly 
well so that we could discuss the 
business. I now learnt that these 
ships had no signalmen or signalling 
apparatus, so we fixed up a rough 
procedure between us. Their besi 
speed was nine knots and they 
would proceed in two columns. 

“Tl burn a shaded stern light,” 
I told him, ‘“‘so it will be easier 
for you to follow me, and I will be 
responsible for the navigation. 
Ill adjust my speed to suit you. 
In the event of being forced to 
anchor on account of fog, [ll blow 
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three blasts as an executive signal. 
For altering course I will make 
the usual blasts on my siren.” 

That seemed the best we could 
do, and he left me and with his 
ship visited all the other twelve 
ships, passing the orders to them 
verbally. It appeared to take a 
very long time, but I realised that 
more than half of them had no 
idea they were sailing that night, 
and any thoughts they may have 
had of a quiet night-in were being 
rudely shattered. As the round-up 
proceeded I received a cheerless 
signal from Beachy Head: “ Visi- 
bility nil. Heavy explosions to the 
eastward.” 

**Maskee,” I thought, 
gets too thick we can always 
anchor.” But looking at our 
routing, I at once saw that, 
firstly, the water was too deep 
for these ships to anchor, and 
secondly, if we did anchor we 
would be in the path of other 
convoys. I began to appreciate 
that I had got hold of another 
awkward job. 

Already the rumble of guns 
from France came more clearly 
through the night air as_ the 
unwieldy convoy formed up, and 
hoisting my escort lights, hopeful 
that my flock would follow, I led 
the way towards the distant gun 
flashes. Dark clouds hid the 
bright stars, and wispy patches 
of mist appeared to my suspicious 
eyes as familiar portents of trouble. 

The night grew blacker. Astern 
of me the cacophony of thirteen 
diesel exhausts reassured me into 
thinking that at least I could 
hardly lose this brood of ugly 
ducklings in the night. 

The blackness was torn asunder 
by the belching red and orange of 
big gun salvos and bursting bombs. 
My ship shook and quivered under 
me to the heavy detonations. 
Hour after hour these blinding, 
lurid flashes flung across the 
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cringing skies, and the grunting 
burrump! burrump! of high- 
explosive went on _ relentlessly. 
Overhead the intermittent roar of 
aero-engines came as yet another 
instrument in this _ infernal 
orchestra. 

The rumbling thud of a heavy 
salvo shook the bridge, and I 
turned to my First Lieutenant, 
who happened to be Officer of the 
Watch. 

“Hark at that tattoo,” I said; 
“that is Drake’s drum! That 
should wake the country up at 
last. ‘ And gentlemen now a-bed’ 
may remember they have a country 
to fight for.” 

“ Object right ahead, sir ’—the 
port look-out. I recognised the 
voice of a Stornoway fisherman, 
and realised that this hawk-eyed 
lad had really seen something. 
Through my glasses I could just 
make out a black shape ahead— 
yes, moving from starboard to 
port—another! In a flash I knew. 

Oh, God ! we were right into the 
middle of an up-Channel convoy ! 
My little charges were now in the 
direst danger of immediate destruc- 
tion. Switching on my navigation 
lights to full brilliancy, I turned 
on to a parallel course to this new 
convoy, hoping my own would 
follow me round and thus lessen 
the danger of collision. 

“Two short blasts !”’ I shouted, 
“and make to the ship ahead: 
‘Keep clear of my convoy.’ ” 

I scraped under her tail and 
probably carried away her log, 
so close were we, forcing her next 
astern out of the line. This made 
a gap large enough for the van of 
my convoy to turn and follow me 
through. The rest, warned by my 
siren, would have to shift for 
themselves, and I prayed that they 
would all clear. 

In the stillness between the 
blasting detonations ashore, I heard 
the steady full-throated tonka- 
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tonka-tonka of semi-diesel exhausts, 
and the friendly sound warmed my 
heart, giving me the hope that all 
was well. Astern of me I could 
make out the faintly phosphorescent 
bow waves and some of the little 
Dutch ships showing a blacker 
smudge against the blackness of 
the night. 

With the first pale streaks of 
dawn I was gradually able to 
define the hulls of my convoy 
astern; but count as I would I 
could only make the number eight. 

Fine on the port bow the dawn 
came in angry and red under 
dark indigo banks of cloud, but 
the angry red of nature paled to 
insignificance before the man-made 
blaze on the shores of France. 
Against the fierce glow I saw five 
more black shapes, and knew I 
had found the rest of my convoy ; 
they must have passed ahead of 
me during the mélée with the 
up-Channel convoy. As the day 
brightened to a silver haze they 
sighted my ship and eased their 
engines to fall in astern and join 
the ragged flotilla in my wake. 

Far off on the starboard bow a 
huge column of black smoke from 
a burning oil fuel dump rose in the 
still air—the funeral pyre of a once 
proud seaport. 

We were now approaching the 
narrow gate through the barrage 
to the Straits of Dover. As a 
crowd to a cup-tie turnstile, so 
every ship in sight seemed to be 
concentrating on passing the gate 
at the same moment. I eased to 
allow the big ships to pass ahead 
while I endeavoured to get my 
straggling flock in line ahead ; for 
the Channel is dangerously narrow 
for any other formation. Astern of 
me the convoy seemed to sense my 
urgent desire, and as we passed 
through and approached Dover on 
our last leg, our line and station- 
keeping might have been that of a 
battle fleet. 
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The dull reverberations of explod- 
ing mines was borne to us over 
the sea-haze, and overhead now 
endless waves of British bombers 
with their fighter escorts darkened 
the sky and deafened us with the 
steady roar of their engines. It 
was a mighty cheering sight, and 
I think that we all had the same 
fond hope—that they would give 
the Germans hell ! 

I signalled the Shore Station: 
** Have convoy of thirteen vessels 
for Dover. Request instructions.” 

A light twinkled back the answer : 
“Report names of ships in con- 
voy.” 

This was quite beyond me. I 
did not know them, and if I had I 
could not have spelt them. I 
replied simply, and to the full 
extent of my knowledge: “ Ships 
are all Dutch, manned by the 
Royal Navy,” and left it at that. 

My duty done, I turned and 
passed down the long line, admiring 
the station-keeping and the brand- 
new White Ensigns, while I 
wondered what fate held in store 
for them. Certainly something 
very different from their usual hum- 
drum lives. 

They were hardly out of sight 
astern when I received another 
signal: ‘‘ Maintain protective escort 
patrol on all small craft making 
for Dover Straits to limits of 
patrol area. Attack by air and 
surface craft may be expected.” 

On reading this I was convinced 
that an evacuation of the B.E.F. 
was contemplated, and I pondered 
on what type of craft would be 
used for this purpose. What had 
happened to the hundreds of 
K-lighters of the last war? They 
had been flat-bottomed paraffin- 
engined boats designed for landing 
troops in shallow waters. Where 
were they now? Converted into 
razor-blades long since, I supposed. 

As I worked slowly to the 
west’rd I soon ran into the van 


of a mighty fleet of small craft, 
and began to realise how thoroughly 
the Admiralty had gone into the 
matter. In the’ golden glitter of 
the westering sun black dots of 
varying sizes grew, aS we ap- 
proached each other on opposite 
courses, into small vessels of every 
type and shape, all hurrying east- 
ward to an unknown adventure. 
Dockyard tugs appeared, some 
towing lighters and scows. Har. 
bour launches, naval picket-boats, 
and speed-boats. Then a string 
of four mud-hoppers came up over 
the horizon in perfect station, all 
flaunting bravely a new Red 
Ensign. Galleons’ Reach, Queen’s 
Channel, I read on the bows of 
the first two. Proud names for 
proud ships! Here came some 
* Gosport liners ’ (Portsmouth Har- 
bour ferry-boats), and with them 
an Isle of Wight paddle-steamer ; 
big fishing-ketches from Worthing 
and Shoreham, and motor-lighter 
carriers. 

“What on earth is that, Pilot,” 
I inquired, peering through my 
binoculars at a box-like vessel 
emitting white smoke from a pair 
of stick-like funnels, and then in 
amazement, “‘ By the Lord Harry ! 
It’s the island car ferry! This 
must be its first trip in the open 
sea.” 

The evening sun caught the 
white sides of motor-boats and 
held them as if in a spotlight. 
Here were the large ‘ Round-the- 
harbour-for-a-shilling ’ boats from 
Portsmouth, big pleasure boats 
from Brighton, Hastings, and half 
a dozen South Coast resorts. They 
were manned, I could see, by never 
more than two men, and some- 
times a single man formed the crew. 
In the rising breeze and chop the 
old motor-tyre fenders jumped and 
jerked alongside, and I thought it 
must be a cold job for these ill-clad 
volunteers. 

The endless line of little ships 
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stretched far beyond the horizon 
to the west’rd, but I turned east 
again to protect them on the more 
hazardous part of their journey. 
Into the dusk and throughout the 
night this vast volunteer armada 
sailed into the east. Motor-yachts, 
fishing-smacks, undecked yachts 
and boats, all plugging gamely 
along to their objective in spite of 
all discomfort. 

I saw two open motor-boats 
under sail and engine crewed by a 
single man apiece, and in one case 
the coxswain was a man of seventy, 
red-faced and white-haired. The 
letters PE on the bows told me 
that they had made the long trek 
from Poole. These men had no 
coats and no hot food, no company 
and no comfort. Their one purpose 
was to get there in time. 

Turning westward again, I ran 
into a convoy of Belgian drifters 
headed by a French trawler. They 
were bunched together and making 
good progress. 

I closed and used my megaphone. 
“Ow allez-vous ?”’ IT demanded. 

A throaty roar came back over 
the water, ‘‘ A Dowvre, &@ Douvre !” 

Further conversation was inter- 
rupted by the screaming roar of 
aircraft engines overhead, and look- 
ing up I could make out the 
unmistakable raked front edge of 
a Heinkel’s wings. Usually one 
lets enemy aircraft alone except 
in self-defence owing to the diffi- 
culty of hitting a high-speed and 
high-flying target and to the 
small amount of ammunition it is 
possible to carry, but this time I 
was annoyed. 

“Blast these Huns!” I re- 
marked to the Officer of the Watch, 
“T can hardly hear myself speak.” 
I pressed the bell to the A.A. guns 
with my thumb and sang out down 
the voice-pipe— 

“Mark over! Take the next one 
coming over from aft. Open fire !”’ 

Bang! Bang! The orange 
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flame of the cordite blinded me, 
but in the darkness the Heinkel 
raced on undamaged. These were 
magnetic minelayers, I supposed, 
and not interested in us, but they 
kept higher and their noise grew 
less. 

More tugs, more launches, and 
more speed-boats appeared out of 
the night, their bow waves gleam- 
ing with a ghostly phosphorescence ; 
the stream was unending. Here 
and there showed the pallid shimmer 
of a white hull as a cabin cruiser or 
pleasure yacht pressed on towards 
the east and its trial by fire. 

Just before dawn in the first 
cold grey light I saw something 
moving in a cloud of spray, and 
at first thought it was the conning- 
tower of a submarine breaking 
surface, or the sly approach of a 
motor torpedo boat. Taking no 
chances, I had my ford 4-in. 
gun trained on. Gradually, as 
we neared it, it turned into the 
low hull of a very small speed-boat 
rolling and pitching in the short 
lop. It was no craft for the open 
sea, and certainly looked and, to 
my mind, was in difficulties. 

Closing, I hailed it: ‘‘ Are you 
all right ? Do you require assist- 
ance ?” 

Faintly the reply came back 
from two spray-soaked figures : 
“We're O.K.! We'll get there!” 

With the dawn I sighted a 
Belgian trawler hauling inshore, 
and turned to intercept what I 
thought might be an attempt at 
an unauthorised landing of refugees. 
She was stopped and ordered 
alongside for search, and as she 
approached I saw that one man 
was in the uniform of a French 
Petty Officer; with him he had 
three Belgian fishermen. I went 
down aft to interrogate him, but 
found his speech was much too 
rapid for me and my First Lieuten- 
ant. We slowed him down, and 
then I gathered that he had lost 
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touch with the convoy we had 
passed during the night and was 
ignorant of his whereabouts. They 
were forty-eight hours out of 
Fécamp and had had no hot food 
or drink. This we were able to 
provide for them in a few minutes. 
The French P.O. apologised for 
his bad French, saying he came 
from St Malo, so could not speak 
it well. He had a map of the 
British Isles, six inches by four, 
and after a hard and lengthy 
argument, apparently at cross- 
purposes, we agreed that Douvre 
was just ahead. To our relief 
they prepared to go, leaving us 
quite exhausted after this bout of 
interpretation. 

As they shoved off, one of the 
three silent Belgians who had 
wolfed their first hot food under 
our eyes without a word, rose to 
his feet and waved. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
sir,” he cried in excellent English, 
**and many thanks for the food.” 

“Well I’m damned !”’ I said dis- 
gustedly. No. 1 and I looked at 
each other and laughed. 

Later we picked up and con- 
tacted the crews of two open 
pleasure boats from Torquay, the 
Prince and the Maud. They had 
been going since two o’clock the 
previous morning, when they had 
been called from their beds. They 
had no food and little water left, 
and in one boat I noticed a very 
old man who looked pretty cold. 
It had been a long run, a cold run, 
and a passage of every discomfort. 
We passed down to them fannies 
of hot tea, bread and butter, and 
tinned food, but our impression of 
these west countrymen was that 
their only interest in life was, 
“Would they get there in time.” 
They were cheered on their way 
by many remarks from the ship’s 
company in synthetic Devonshire 
dialect, and grinning broadly they 
continued up-Channel. 


Our next caller was the pleasure 
boat Skylark from Shoreham. The 
name alone, with its associations 
of smiling peace and happy crowds, 
brought home to us the magnitude 
of this volunteer response. 

“Any more for the Skylark?” 
Already I could hear the battle- 
weary Tommies’ cheery shout as 
they waded out over the shell- 
ripped beaches. 

Round us still was this hetero- 
geneous fleet of small craft, and 
through them dashed destroyers, 
Hospital ships, and _ transports, 
making me feel like a policeman 
leading small children across a busy 
motor road. 

As the Skylark towed alongside 
we gave them food and water. I 
asked them if they required any 
more fuel to reach Dover, but the 
reply was the same as the rest: 
“No, sir. We'll get there!” 

Always that individual slogan: 
“We'll get there !”’ That was the 
spirit of all these men in their long- 
shore craft. Get there or bust! 
Yachtsmen, fishermen, longshore- 
men, ferrymen, lightermen, boys 
and men of all ages—they had 
only one determined purpose: to 
get there for the succour of their 
fellow-countrymen in distress. 

Their ears and eyes had already 
told them the particular kind of 
hell they were up against—the 
flash and detonation of gun and 
bomb, the high pillars of black 
smoke, the scream of aeroplane 
engines, and the wreckage and oil 
already spreading over the livid 
sea. This was battle, bloody and 
unmistakable. 

Well these men knew what they 
were going to, unarmed, unpro- 
tected ; yet unafraid. 

And as I watched this pathetic 
line of little ships make steadily 
and unfalteringly up the Straits, I 
knew that a country that breeds 
such men is unbeatable. 











SUSPECT. 


BY F. KINGDON WARD. 


THERE is a story told in the 
Upper Burma Club—I do not 
vouch for its accuracy—of a 
subaltern who stepped off the 
Mandalay mail at Thazi Junction 
one grilling day at the beginning 
of the hot weather and saw the 
other train leaving before he had 
time to push his kit out of 
the compartment. Aggrieved, he 
sought the stationmaster, and 
finally ran him to earth lying 
on a charpoy, fanning his naked 
paunch. 

The stationmaster rose and 
donned his white jacket with the 
silver badges of rank. He was 
sympathetic. 

“Sir, where are you proceed- 
ing?” he asked civilly. 

“T have to report at Kengtung 
tomorrow.” 

““May I ask your honour who is 
your honour’s informant in this 
matter ?” 

“Well, the Brigade Major in 
Rangoon gave me my orders, if 
you want to know. And now the 
train’s gone.” 

“Sir, it is not possible. 
train is going to Meiktila.” 

** Well, what time does the next 
train leave, that’s all I’m asking.” 
The subaltern showed admirable 
patience. 

The stationmaster consulted 
some notes and appeared to be 
doing a little mental arithmetic 
on his fingers. He took out a 
pencil, sucked it, looked at the 
very young, fresh-faced subaltern, 
and delivered himself of the 
unexpected. 

“T think, your honour, the 
train is leaving in about seven 
years’ time. But it will not arrive 


That 


at Kengtung,” he said gloomily, 
like @ seer presaging disaster. 

The subaltern’s admirable 
patience evaporated explosively ; 
his sense of humour was not 
limitless. 

** Please to come with me, sir,” 
said the stationmaster. ‘ Allow 
me to demonstrate to your honour.” 
They crossed the shining hot metals 
to the cracked slug-grey paddy- 
fields on the other side. Faint in 
the hot weather haze, the escarp- 
ment of the Shan Plateau stretched 
like a _ battlement across the 
horizon. 

“Your honour sees those beetling 
hills ?” 

“Well?” The subaltern, new 
to Burma and to Life, was watching 
enchanted a file of little grey 
mules, with balanced loads on 
their backs, plodding down the 
dusty white road into the bazaar 
to a confused jangle of bells. 
His admirable calm had returned. 
The stationmaster followed his 
gaze. 

“Those mules left Kengtung a 
month ago,” he said. “I will 
help your honour to engage them 
for the return journey. Your 
honour will understand that Keng- 
tung is the first turning to the 
right after you leave the bazaar, 
four hundred miles away, over tall 
eminence which you see_ before 
you.” 

The subaltern thanked him and 
returned to the station restaurant 
for an insipid breakfast and a 
bottle of warm beer. What he 
said of—or to—the Brigade Major 
in Rangoon is immaterial. 

By the time B. and I reached 
Thazi, however, the seven years 
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which the stationmaster had mis- 
calculated would be required to 
build the Shan States Railway to 
Kalaw had passed, and more. It 
had surmounted the ‘ beetling hills ’ 
and come to rest at the foot of the 
limestone escarpment on top of 
which stands Taunggyi; though 
Kengtung, another 320 miles 
beyond the railhead, was still the 
most distant outpost on the fron- 
tiers of India. From where the 
subaltern had stood watching the 
mule caravan as it swung through 
the bazaar, we watched the 
battered lorries arriving in a cloud 
of dust from the Salween River, 
which they had left the day before 
yesterday. 

Apart from these surface signs 
of hectic progress, the scene had 
not changed materially in the last 
fifty years; probably not in the 
last 500. The same hot weather 
haze blurred the outline of the 
Shan escarpment ; the same 
cracked earth and pale, dry thorn 
scrub quivered in the restless heat ; 
the same grey powder covered 
everything, toning down yet further 
the toneless landscape. 

We ignored the railway to Kalaw, 
because it is much quicker as well 
as cheaper to go by road. Having 
piled a pyramid of luggage into a 
lorry-bus, and ourselves on top, 
we set out on the 400-mile journey 
to Kengtung, the largest and 
richest of the Burmese Shan States. 
On the flat we bowled along at 
good speed between shady avenues 
of Albizzia and Goldmohur trees ; 
but as soon as we began to climb 
the hairpin bends of the escarp- 
ment, it was another story. From 
the stunted savanna of Burma’s 
dry zone, we passed at 2000 feet 
into teak forest, and at 3000 feet 
into pine forest. At once the air 
became clean and aromatic. From 
the top of the escarpment we 
looked down 4000 feet into the 


dust-bowl, at the bottom of which 
the plain simmered in the violent 
heat. 

Spinning down a long incline 
on the plateau, the bus hit a 
depression in the tarmac and 
jumped like a shot stag; we were 
almost flung out of our seats. I 
turned round, thinking one of our 
servants might be missing: they 
were intact, their scarves wrapped 
round their faces, like gas-masks, 
but the lorry was trailing such 
a pillar of dust that the road 
was invisible. The men, crouched 
among the luggage under the low 
roof, reported all well, and the 
driver did not even slow down. 

It came, therefore, as a surprise 
when an hour after our arrival at 
the hill station of Kalaw, where 
we halted for lunch, a lorry drove 
up to the little hotel and deposited 
at our feet a mass of twisted metal, 
which I recognised circumstantially 
as a one-time uniform case belong- 
ing tous. The locks were wrenched 
off, one side was stove in, and the 
lid looked like a piece of second- 
hand corrugated iron roofing. It 
had crashed on to the road when 
we made our flying leap. Unfor- 
tunately the sextant was inside, 
and B., the surveyor, decided to 
return to Mandalay with the 
damaged instrument, where the 
railway workshop people, super- 
vised by the ingenious B., per- 
formed miracles of adjustment 
and repairs. 

After this interlude we _ pro- 
ceeded on our way unadventur- 
ously as far as the Salween River ; 
the road was mostly metalled, 
but the tarmac had come to an 
end. The buses which tear up 
and down the odd hundred miles 
between Thazi and Taunggyi will 
not leave the tarmac (except 
occasionally to go over the khud), 
so we had to change into another 
vehicle; it was a change for the 
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worse. The next 170 miles lay 
through fine scenery. Far in the 
south, pearl-white limestone towers 
floated among inflamed nimbus 
cloud, then slowly melted from 
sight in a jacinth dusk. We were 
still on an all-weather motor road, 
but the steeper hills and sharper 
bends reduced our speed; we 
could do little more than ninety 
miles a day. Laughing Shan girls, 
their brightly coloured lonegyis 
tucked up to their knees, rafted 
us, lorry and all, across a sluggish 
river, and next morning, the fourth 
from Thazi, we reached the lip of 
the Salween Valley and caught a 
glimpse of the river 5000 feet 
below. Seventeen miles of shatter- 
ing descent brought us to the hot, 
white sand-banks between which 
the great river moved as actively 
and deliberately as a snake. A 
raft, attached by a cable to a 
wire rope and pulley, took us 
across. 

On the opposite bank a notice- 
board informed us :— 


“Cars AND LORRIES PROCEED AT 
THEIR OWN RISKE.”’ 


So the motor road ended at the 
Salween ! However, as H.M. Mails 
proceed by motor-van daily, we 
felt we might run the risk in such 
blameless company. That it was 
a real risk was quickly impressed 
on us by the fact that we counted 
almost as many tombstones as mile- 
stones along the road. Few drivers 
last long on this section; fewer 
cars. 

The ascent from the gorge is 
through a slit in the cliffs, where a 
brawling torrent leaps to meet the 
Salween. Our lorry began to mount 
a flight of low stone steps cut out 
of the living rock. Our near-side 
wheels crunched along the edge of 
&@ precipice, our off hubs grazed 
a perpendicular cliff. From just 
round the corner came the long 
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aggressive hoot of an approaching 
lorry ; we were in the one spot 
on the road where there is no 
room to pass. Stopping abruptly, 
the slack brakes would scarcely 
hold us, and we jumped out to 
block the wheels with boulders ; 
with engines running the two 
lorries faced each other on the 
edge of the world. We took 
every movable object off our 
vehicle, but from a_ standing 
start the wheels refused to climb 
the steps, and revolved spitefully. 
Eventually we backed down, and 
as it was now almost dark, the 
start was postponed till next 
morning. 

Two days later we rolled into 
Kengtung, having taken, with 
forced halts, eight days to do the 
400 miles from Thazi. 

Kengtung is a town of palaces 
and temples, rather than of offices 
and shops, of priests and princes, 
rather than of hucksters and 
agents. Nevertheless, as the Clap- 
ham Junction of Thailand, with 
roads radiating north and south 
and east and west, to Burma, to 
Thailand, to China, it is a bustling 
place during the winter months. 
At this season dozens of lorries 
were loading up in the bazaar 
with the merchandise which daily 
the mule caravans brought from 
China, and daily the lorries carried 
off; lead ingots southwards to 
Thailand, brick tea westwards to 
Burma on its long journey via 
India to Tibet. There was a 
certain mystery about those lead 
ingots. The Chinese were doing a 
roaring trade in them; but it 
appeared that their destination 
was Bangkok, where they were 
loaded on to Japanese steamers 
bound for Yokohama. Within 
six months the lead was being 
returned to China fired from 
Japanese rifles at the defenders of 
Shanghai. 
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It was necessary to be off. The 
rains would break in June, by 
which time I hoped to be far up 
in the mountains. We therefore 
hired twenty mules to take us to 
a town called Mong Hai, about 
ninety miles distant ; and on 29th 
March we started. 

By the second day we were in 
the tangled hills, and thence east- 
wards we were crossing from basin 
to basin, each hollow filled with 
paddy-fields, now hard and dry, 
its rim lined with temples and 
villages, each hill range clothed 
with semi-evergreen woodland, 
crackling in the fierce heat. 

The first intimation that we had 
crossed the Chinese frontier came 
early one morning when we saw 
the five-barred flag of the Republic 
hanging limply from a leaning pole, 
and halted outside a mat hut. A 
Chinese clerk approached us 
leisurely, and the muleteers off- 
loaded. We had reached the 
Chinese Customs post. By dint 


of much persuasion, we got through 


without opening every box and 
listing its contents in detail, as 
the clerk at first demanded; we 
carried no contraband. 

That evening our head muleteer 
came and requested us to open 
one or two boxes. Mystified, we 
did so, and found hidden inside 
several packets of opium, which he 
unblushingly claimed. Asked how 
they had got into our boxes, the 
muleteer explained that he had 
slipped them in just before we left 
Kengtung, to escape paying the 
duty, confident that the Customs 
clerk would not open the foreigners’ 
luggage. 

The road near the frontier was 
infested with brigands. The 
country is very wild, and between 
valleys the forested plateau is 
uninhabited ; those who knew it 
could strike unexpectedly and 
vanish swiftly. At a place notori- 
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ous for hold-ups, the muleteers, 
all of whom were armed with the 
cast-off rifles of Europe and Japan, 
and ammunition of uncertain vint- 
age, adopted tactics of their own, 
highly lethal to non-combatants, 
we thought. We met no bandits; 
but as we sat at lunch in the 
heat of the day, a man came 
running to report that a muleteer 
had just been shot. When we 
reached the place the dead man 
was already buried by the road- 
side, but so near the surface that 
myriads of flies were settling on 
the blood-damped earth; the 
caravan had gone on, and the 
bandits were over the hills and 
far away. 

Towards evening on the sixth 
day we marched down the wide 
main street of Mong Hai. A row 
of model wooden houses, numbered 
with Arabic numerals, faced dis- 
dainfully a row of Tai _ grass- 
thatched huts, as though to 
emphasise cruelly the contrast 
between Cathay and Thailand. 
There was a bridge across the 
stream ; and on either side of the 
smooth road were gutters. We 
passed a meteorological station 
without any instruments—though 
an astute scientist had obtained 
the appointment as meteorologist 
—and the site of the proposed 
hospital, and a school in course of 
construction. More remarkable 
still, we noticed electric light wires 
connected up to the principal 
buildings. Later we saw the 
silent dynamo in its shed. The 
only reason the main street and 
buildings were not lit by electric 
light was that there was no oil; 
there had been oil, but at that time 
there were no lamps, so the oil 
had been put to improper uses. 
Now there were lamps, but there 
was no oil; anyhow, the lamps 
were the wrong voltage, so what 
did it matter. The dynamo, also 
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without oil, was rapidly atrophying 
from what Darwin called ‘ disuse of 
patts ’"—but all the essentials for 
lighting Mong Hai by electricity 
were there ; the village was clogged 
with Progress and Uplift. 

The inns were full. We could, 
of course, have camped with the 
muleteers in the dry paddy-fields 
outside the city; but there were 
obvious objections to this, and I 
preferred a roof over my head. 

On an undulating hard court, 
sheltered by magnificent trees, we 
found some young men playing 
lackadaisical tennis. I interrupted 
the match to ask one of them 
where we could get accommodation 
for a couple of nights. He directed 
us to the mien-ssu—the big temple 
in an angle of the wall, and went 
on with his game; [ little realised 
that I was addressing the Sawbwa 
of Mong Hai. 

Arrived at the temple, a sentry 
barred our passage. Presently a 


young man dressed in the long 


blue gown of the Chinese civilian 
came up and asked us what we 
wanted. I explained that we had 
been directed to the mien-ssu ; 
but the officer, for such he was, 
would not permit us to enter until 
he had verified my statement. 
Eventually we were allowed inside 
the wicket, only to discover that 
the mien-ssu was a barracks rather 
than a temple. The ‘ merchants’ 
guarantee guard,’ of about forty 
soldiers, was billeted here. 

The open courtyard was sur- 
rounded on three sides by buildings. 
On the fourth side was a low mud 
wall, overlooking the paddy-fields, 
which stretched away down the 
winding narrow valley between 
misty hills. The main temple, a 
squat grey building, its broad roof 
of three diminishing double leaves 
underlapping each other, forming 
a truncated tower, was inhabited 
by the soldiers. To one side of 
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the temple was a hexagonal build- 
ing capped by a conical roof; a 
flight of steps led up to the entrance. 
Opposite this, against a blank wall, 
was a low veranda, open at each 
end; it had a roof of sorts, and 
had evidently been used as a school, 
to judge by a blackboard which 
stood in a corner. It was on 
to this veranda that we were 
shepherded. 

We fixed up a few canvas ground- 
sheets to defy the draught and 
maintain a little privacy, and 
settled down, not very pleased 
with our quarters. However, it 
was only for a couple of nights. 

We had just finished supper 
when a posse of men, one of whom 
carried a lantern, crossed the 
courtyard and marched up the 
steps on to our veranda. 

“Your passports!” said a tall 
youth brusquely ; he was muffled 
in a long dark military-looking 
coat, a pistol holster strapped 
round his waist ; I recognised the 
badges of the police. We pro- 
duced them, and displayed the 
page with the Rangoon Chinese 
consular stamp. The officer—he 
was scarcely more than a boy— 
took them, bowed, and departed. 

When we awoke next morning 
B. noticed a sentry standing at 
the top of the steps just outside 
the door leading to the officers’ 
billet, opposite ; he overlooked us 
at close range, and could watch 
our every movement. After break- 
fast a merchant called on us. We 
gave him tea, but when I asked 
him if he had any mules for hire, 
he was evasive. In the evening 
the soldiers paraded, and marched 
off to field drill. They appeared 
to be mostly under seventeen or 
over fifty. The N.C.O.’s_ were 
slovenly, and the officer was so 
fond of blowing his whistle he 
might have been refereeing a cup 
final. I suspect these soldiers of 
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the ‘merchants’ guarantee guard’ 
were really unemployed bandits, 
just as the bandits are unemployed 
soldiers. 

The day after our arrival was 
bazaar day. For four hours the 
village was thronged with Shans 
and hill tribes. Before sunrise, 
long files of women in striped 
skirts and white bodices, with dark 
turbans on their heads, were coming 
across the fields at a_half-trot, 
poles balanced on their shoulders, 
a basket of fruit or vegetables 
slung at each end. There was 
plenty of meat—pork and buffalo ; 
and queer fruits such as water- 
chestnuts and sprouting beans, 
fresh vegetables of all kinds, spices 
and condiments, the immemorial 
vegetable products of Farther India, 
attracted our attention. The 


searcher after new economic plants, 
or the gourmet thirsting for a new 
flavour, might try the bazaars of 
with every 


sub-tropical China, 
prospect of success. 

Two kinds of cakes are made. 
The Panthays or Chinese Mohamme- 
dans, of course, make cakes without 
using pigs’ fat, which is like making 
bricks without straw; we pre- 
ferred our bricks with straw made 
by orthodox Chinese. But the 
Panthays were useful too, because 
from them we could get fresh milk. 
Several soldiers lounged about in 
the crowd; always two or three 
were in view. Whenever we 
wanted to take a photograph, at 
least one was visible on a big 
scale in the view-finder. We took 
our time, and the crowd was 
melting away like snow in a west 
wind when we returned to barracks 
for breakfast. Later there walked 
into the compound a young man, 
immaculately dressed in a well-cut, 
beautifully creased palm beach 
suit. On seeing us, he raised a 
white topee, bowed, and addressed 
us in faultless English. It appeared 
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he had been brought up in Shanghai 
and prided himself on his adherence 
to the Christian faith. He chatted 
amiably for some time, peering 
among our boxes, scrutinising 
everything, and passing half- 
humorous remarks. 

Just as he rose to go: “ By the 
way, have you any firearms ?” he 
asked, as though it were an after. 
thought. 

We confessed to a °410 collecting 
gun and a 12-bore. 

“I suppose you have a licence 
from Nanking ? ” 

No, we had no licence, but, of 
course, we should be pleased to 
take one out right away. 

Mr L. laughed heartily at this 
solecism, and gave us to under- 
stand that we were funny dogs. 
However, our suggestion was 
absurd. The Republic had made 
a law that foreigners must not 
enter the country armed unless 
they first obtained a licence, which 
could only be issued by the Central 
Government; he took a grave 
view of the omission. The previous 
year it had been touch and go 
whether China went ‘Red’ or 
not; but it was now obvious she 
had gone red-tape. Mr L., having 
fired his shot, bowed himself out ; 
and I remarked to B. that this 
would probably mean a delay, 
and we had better reconcile our- 
selves to a sojourn of three days at 
Mong Hai. 

Coming down on to the plain, 
we had passed a marsh in which 
irises grew; next morning we 
decided to walk out before break- 
fast and look at them. As we were 
getting out our cameras, the 
lounging sentry opposite called 
out. We crossed the courtyard, 
past the corner where the soldiers 
were cooking their morning meal, 
and so through the wicket. Two 
grey- uniformed figures detached 
themselves from the group and 
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followed us; idle curiosity, no 
doubt. As we got out of the 
village into open country, I glanced 
back; we were being followed. 
When we stopped, the soldiers 
stopped awkwardly. It gave me 
an uncomfortable feeling. We 
decided to take no notice of them ; 
and having collected some irises, 
we returned to the temple. 

After breakfast, Mr L. called. 
He was as urbane as ever. We 
made tea for him, and he brought 
out a sheet of paper. Without 
the slightest preliminary, he in- 
formed us that we must not collect 
anything, or take photographs as 
we had been doing in the bazaar ; 
further, that the magistrate wished 
us to go and live farther inside 
the village; it would be safer for 
us. He then requested a list of all 
our property, so that if anything 
was stolen, the Government could 
replace it. 

We pointed out that it was 
hardly worth making a fuss, as we 
were going on to Ssumao the next 
day or the one after. 

“ By the way,” I said, “ we want 
our passports back.” 

Mr L. laughed good-naturedly. 

“Tm afraid you don’t quite 
realise the position,” he replied 
suavely. “‘I have the honour to 
inform you that—you are under 
open arrest.” 

Having delivered himself of 
which ultimatum, Mr L. bowed 
himself out, still smiling. 

A minor official called on us and 
requested a list of our property, 
warning us against thieves, and 
telling us to keep everything locked 
at night. He said that if we would 
hand over a list, the Government 
would indemnify us against loss. 
After the fuss about the guns, we 
were apprehensive of the portable 
wireless, in case that also should 
be a prohibited article. We had 
not disclosed it, but B. was anxious 
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to listen in occasionally to rate his 
chronometers. China is up to date. 
Educated Chinese have learnt more 
about the structure of matter, the 
Wegener hypothesis, and genetics 
in the last twenty-five years than 
they have forgotten about feudal- 
ism in the last five hundred. It 
was ho use pretending the wireless 
set was a musical-box. Finally, 
B. decided to camouflage the 
aerial as a support for a ground- 
sheet, rigged up as a curtain 
behind which we bathed discreetly, 
the wireless-box being used as a 
washhand-stand. It all worked 
beautifully—including the wireless 
—and anyone peeping behind the 
curtain would have seen only the 
most innocent bathroom, unless 


someone was in the bath. Unfor- 
tunately, 
messages. 


we could not’ send 


And now, whenever we went out, 
our guards went too. The sentry 
stood ostensibly guarding the 
entrance to the officers’ quarters, 
but actually watching us day and 
night; and we could :vt move 
without his seeing us and warning 
the soldiers, who followed us, 
though sometimes reluctantly. To 
add variety to a dull situation, we 
timed our movements  incon- 
veniently for the guards, walked 
them off their feet — Chinese 
infantry may walk far, but never 
fast—or lost them as occasion 
offered ; and it was easy to slip 
over the wall at night without 
being observed. 

We paid no heed to the injunction 
against photography, regarding it 
as a mere formality, and I con- 
tinued to botanise zealously. Mr 
L., realising that he was not very 
popular with us since firing his 
Parthian shot, stayed away for 
several days. 

When at last he reappeared, 
neat and smiling once more, we 
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told him this treatment was out- 
rageous, and demanded our pass- 
ports. We still thought there 
must have been a slight misunder- 
standing, and that everything 
would be all right in a day or two ; 
but we had no documentary 
evidence in proof of our state- 
ments, and Mr L. laughed more 
heartily than before at our inno- 
cence. But we were not feeling 
jocular ourselves. We refused to 
go and live in the town, and nothing 
more was said about our peril for 
the moment. 

And so we began to work out our 
indefinite sentence. 

Ever since the revolution of 
1911 China has been the happy 
hunting-ground of private and 
confidential armies. We soon dis- 
covered that the ‘merchants’ 
guarantee army’ was not the only 
one in Mong Hai; there were the 
‘'Yamen guard ’ and the ‘ Sawbwa’s 
bodyguard’ besides. I made up 
my mind to seek an interview with 
the magistrate in his yamen. So 
far, he had made no effort to see 
us, but obliquely we had felt the 
weight of his authority. 

It proved difficult. I walked 
the few hundred yards up the 
street from the mien-ssu to the 
yamen, and not knowing where I 
was going, a fat little grey-clad 
soldier plodded obediently behind, 
like a puppy. When I stopped at 
the yamen, he faded away like a 
shadow at sunset, and effaced him- 
self completely. Private armies 
are not good mixers; there was 
no love lost between the pao-sheng 
and the yamen guard. ~ 

The wooden doors leading into 
the peaceful courtyard stood open, 
and a_ truculent-looking Shan 
soldier, in dark blue uniform, was 
on guard. I was still some little 
distance from the entrance when 
the sentry, who had been watching 
me suspiciously, bawled— 


** Get out.” 

“Not I! Is the Sheng-chung at 
home ? I want to see him.” 

I was standing in front of the 
entrance, hoping to attract some- 
body’s attention, since it was 
obviously impossible to walk in 
past the sentry. The sentry 
motioned me to stand aside, but 
at a safe distance, I refused, 
feeling something like the London 
street arab in Leech’s ‘ Punch’ 
drawing, in which the haughty 
sentry outside Buckingham Palace 
says to the mocking boy: “ Now 
then, you must move away from 
here !”” eliciting the retort: “ Ah! 
but you mustn’t, old fellow!” 
An embarrassing situation was 
relieved by a clerk, who now 
appeared. I gave him my card 
and asked him if I could see the 
magistrate. He said urbanely that 
the magistrate was out for the 
day, but that if I would call at 
one o’clock on the following day I 
could see him. 

The following day I again pre- 
sented myself in front of the 
yamen. The sentry looked fixed 
bayonets at me, nor could I 
persuade him to call anybody ; 
evidently he enjoyed seeing a 
foreigner standing outside the 
yamen like a suppliant with a 
petition. It was some minutes 
before I could attract the attention 
of anyone, but at last a man came 
out; it was the boyish police 
officer this time. He was polite, 
almost distressed at the regrettable 
misunderstanding. Certainly the 
magistrate would see me—but not 
today. I ought to have called at 
one o’clock. He was very sorry, 
but the Sheng-chung had again 
gone out for the day and would not 
return till nightfall. 

** But it’s just one o’clock now !” 
I protested. 

The young policeman looked 
pained, and I hastily decided that 
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the new Republic, which was 
nothing if not up to date, kept 
summer time, Chinese standard 
time, or local mean time in shifts. 

Anyhow, it was tactless to go 
about telling Young China the 
time, and the police promised that 
if I would call at one o’clock the 
following day I should see the 
magistrate. He turned me away 
ever so politely ; it was as difficult 
to see the Sheng-chung as it is to 
see a Civil Service official in 
Downing Street. 

For the third time I presented 
myself at the yamen, and again 
the sentry tried to bawl me out. 
But presently the clerk appeared, 
and at last I was invited to step 
across the threshold. Mr L., who 
was in constant touch with the 
magistrate, greeted me in a pleasant 
room which opened off the court- 
yard; scrolls hung against the 
walls, and the furniture was severe. 
Tea was set before us, and presently 
the Sheng-chung glided in, bowed 
to me, shook hands warmly, and 
sat down. For the first time I 
was face to face with the real power 
in Mong Hai. 

He was a small man with 

pleasant features, a lined scholarly 
brow, and a tired mouth. His 
wistful eyes peered through horn- 
rimmed spectacles, and his black 
Chinese gown gave him an ascetic 
air. One thing was certain: Mr 
Wang was not an early riser. In 
fact, he had only just got up, and 
had very recently been smoking 
opium. 
_ I apologised for not calling on 
him before, and for our guns, 
which I would gladly give up, if 
he would kindly return our pass- 
ports. I also requested that our 
guards be taken off. 

Mr Wang was sympathetic, but 
not helpful. He pointed out 
smilingly that the guards were 
there solely for our protection, 


and that he could not return our 
passports until he received orders 
about us from Puerh. 

And when would that be ? 

Well, a letter had been sent 
off two days ago. An answer 
might possibly be received in 
three weeks. 

Three weeks! I was aghast. 
My plans were tumbling down 
like a house of cards! At that 
rate it would be well into May 
before we left Mong Hai, and 
June before we reached the high 
mountains. 

Mr Wang pointed out gently 
that the answer might possibly 
be unfavourable. However, if I 
cared to write out a telegram 
to our Consu] in Kunming, he 
would send a special messenger 
to Puerh (at our expense); _ it 
would be radioed from there to 
the capital. 

Ever since the revolution of 
1926 the overland telegraph had 
been done away with almost by 
mutual consent; for it had been 
impossible for any faction to main- 
tain telegraphic communications in 
China, as everybody wanted wire, 
and anyhow the army at the other 
end was always an opponent. 
Lately radio stations had been 
set up at important points, but 
they were few and far between. 

I accepted the Sheng-chung’s 
suggestion to send a message to 
Puerh, to be radioed to the Consul, 
asking him to use his good offices 
to smooth over our difficulties ; 
and business finished, Mr Wang 
chatted about other things. 

I soon realised that he was a 
cultured gentleman, an agriculturist 
of no mean standing, and a friendly 
human being. As a young man he 
had been on a scientific mission to 
Formosa, and he had nothing to 
learn about anti-national bureau- 
cracy putting obstacles in the way 
of other people’s exploration—the 
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Japanese had seen to that. He 
asked me to take one or two of the 
young schoolmasters, who teemed 
in Mong Hai, out botanising with 
me; evidently the embargo on 
botanical work had been tact- 
fully lifted, since it could not be 
enforced. 

The Sheng-chung saw me to the 
very gates of the yamen, and 
shook hands warmly; it was a 
pleasure to see the truculent sentry 
at the present, while we stood 
talking. I mentioned the rough 
behaviour of the sentries, but Mr 
Wang, with his peaceful smile, 
told me that we could not ex- 
pect good manners from ignorant 
Shans. 

My call at the yamen, despite 
its apparent negative results, bore 
fruit. No longer did the merchants 
shun us like lepers. We were out 
of quarantine. 

Next we made friends with the 
soldiers, though the young officer, 
haughty and suspicious, always 
held aloof. One of them, who was 
frequently told off to go out with 
us, though he looked no more than 
seventeen, claimed to be a veteran 
of four wars. But in China you 
can, if you are sufficiently agile 
and hold catholic views, sometimes 
get involved in two different wars 
on the same day. 

We contrived various plans to 
shake off our guards, who, after 
the novelty of spying on us had 
worn thin, decided to take their 
duties lightly. We would start 
out suddenly, just as the soldiers 
were sitting down to mess; the 
chances of there being any rice left 
when they got back were slender. 
Or we would start out in the 
hottest part of the day, when the 
army usually slept. Again, route- 
marching was not on the agenda, 
and after strolling leisurely till 
out of sight of the barracks, we 
would suddenly erupt into a swing- 
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ing five miles an hour and quickly 
leave our guards in the lurch. 
Another trick we played was to 
go out separately for a few days, 
thus attaching a guard to each, 
then go out in company. The 
innocent soldiery, practising one 
of the first of military virtues, 
which is economy of effort, would 
regard one man as enough. But a 
mile from the barracks we would 
split our forces, marching fast in 
opposite directions, which so be- 
wildered the guard that he only 
succeeded in staying where he was, 
one and indivisible. 

By degrees we came to a tacit 
understanding with the troops, to 
whom guard duty with the 
foreigners—nobody ever called us 
‘foreign devils’ now—was_ un- 
popular. Nothing was said—one 
must not tamper with the army— 
but a sporting spirit was developed 
on both sides. For example, it 
was not considered cricket for the 
guards to walk more than half a 
mile, after which they might sit 
down under a tree and go to 
sleep; we for our part, after we 
had botanised and photographed 
to repletion, were expected to 
return by the same route, collect 
our guards, and march demurely 
back to barracks. Presently a 
symbol even for this formality 
was found, and the guards would 
merely stroll out to meet us on 
our return and fall in behind. 
But we never made friends with 
the young officer. He had ‘lost 
face’ the night of our arrival by 
asking me into his den, where I 
had seen him smoking opium with 
the merchant princes who paid for 
the ‘army,’ before he realised that 
we were undesirable aliens. 

Sometimes we lost our guards 
in the tea-gardens. But that was 
easy : I have never seen cultivation 
such a jungle. 


The days passed slowly. We 
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knew that when the messenger 
returned from Puerh with the 
radio from Kunming, we would 
be allowed to proceed ; but it was 
irksome waiting. Travelling across 
Yunnan during the rains is never 


pleasant; and I particularly 
wanted to reach the Alps before 
June. 

However, the weather in April, 
though hot, was glorious. There 
were interesting things to study— 
the camphor industry and the tea- 
gardens, for instance. What a 
jungle those tea-gardens were. 
The ragged wild bushes grew 
twelve feet high, and commonly 
supported long streamers of purple 
Dendrobium ; shelter was afforded 
by fine spreading Castanopsis trees, 
and the umbrageous Adinandra, 
whose hard green fruits are sold 
in the bazaar. And yet this tea 
was sent all the way to Lhasa. 

Other diversions included the 
bazaar every fifth day, a hot 
spring several miles distant, and 
a bamboo water-wheel driven by 
the current, lifting water from the 
river into the paddy-fields. 

The Yunnan Government had 
gone mad on ‘education’ among 
the Tai, and there was a school 
in every village. The local teachers 
were now on holiday, and one 
young man visited us frequently. 
We went for walks together, when 
he would order the guard to stay 
behind. The teachers did not get 
much pay, he told me, and rice 
was rocketing up in price. In 
fact, there was disaffection, and 
the rich merchants expected 
“trouble. Nevertheless, the increas- 
ing tension which we noticed was 
due not to a war of nerves, but 
to the imminence of the Tai new 
year; though why it should fall 
on the Ist of the Chinese third 
month was an _ astronomical 
mystery. It must have got mixed 
up with the planting of the 
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paddy, and dated back to an 
epoch when men had no clear 
idea of a year. 

The event was signalised by the 
disbanding of the ‘merchants’ 
guard’ for the rainy season, when 
no caravans would be moving on 
the road. They returned to civilian 
coolie dress, and went off to lose 
themselves in the vast spaces of 
China or look for jobs, as coolies, 
bandits, or soldiers, according to 
inclination and local conditions. 

Watching the last parade, we 
felt that our guards had been 
finally withdrawn; but as the 
light blues marched out of the 
mien-ssu, the dark blues of the 
yamen guard marched in. There 
were only ten of them, and we 
decided that the best form of 
active defence was passive attack. 
Using the old tactics, and pressing 
cigarettes on the brusque N.C.O. 
in command, in three days we had 
the yamen guard sick of trailing 
us. After that we were ignored by 
the army. 


The three days’ new year holiday 
proved a welcome diversion, and 
being by this time popular in 
Society, we were asked every- 
where. 

At the Sawbwa’s garden party 
we sat on cushions under an awning 
of branches, watched a burlesque 
silent charade, and ate sugar-and- 
pork dumplings. The charade was 
aimed at the evils of opium-smoking, 
and caused great hilarity. As 
every merchant and official in 
Mong Hai who could afford it 
smoked opium, no doubt the 
warning conveyed by the execution 
of three malefactors, over whose 
corpses three Trojan women wailed, 
was directed against the poorer 
people, who could not. 

We now saw Mong Hai’s third 
private army, the Sawbwa’s own, 
which marched past, forty strong. 
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If they were not perfect soldiers, 
they were better dressed, better 
trained, and better equipped than 
anything else we had seen. The 
young captain who commanded 
them was impressive in his khaki 
tunic, Sam Browne, rakish cap, 
stockings and shoes, though his 
choice of puce-coloured shorts 
would not have been approved in 
military circles in India. He 
strode magnificently at the head 
of the column, which marched 
past with rifles at the slope, two 
bugles playing and drums beating. 
As for the Sawbwa’s A.D.C., who 
brought us tea at the double, he 
was a fat perspiring youth fairly 
bristling with automatics; he 
might have stepped straight out of 
a Wild West film. 

The following day we played 
tennis with the Sawbwa’s young 
men. We were prepared for moun- 
taineering, but had brought neither 
tennis racquets nor golf-clubs with 
us, not expecting to indulge in 
athletics. But our hosts lent us 
racquets, and we _ thoroughly 
enjoyed a rather skittish game. 
The court might be erratic, and 
the balls (made in China) certainly 
were, but the Sawbwa’s young men, 
while not disposed to exert them- 
selves unduly, had a good idea of 
the game. 

The third day was the people’s 
day, and the county families 
stayed at home. There were fire- 
works—that is to say, rockets. 
Several bamboo scaffolds about 
thirty-five feet high had been 
erected in the paddy-fields, and 
almost the entire population of 
the valley collected to watch the 
display. The Tai women, looking 
trim in their brightly striped skirts 
and tight white jackets, picnicked, 
spreading mats on the hard ground. 
Peasants, soldiers, shopkeepers, 
school teachers, children, all joined 
in the revels. 


The bamboo rockets, about thirty 
feet long including the stick, were 
destructive-looking missiles. They 
leant against the scaffold, several 
together, only their blunt noses 
peeping over the platform at the 
top, and were fired by means of 
a squib, which shot itself up a 
diagonal rope. Ignition sometimes 
failed, and a man would climb up 
the ladder to the platform and 
light the fuse by hand. One had 
not long to wait for something to 
happen. Suddenly a stream of 
smoke and fire poured out of the 
end, the rocket trembled, then 
with a roar the heavy projectile 
lifted. The note swelled like an 
organ peal, then died away in the 
distance, thinly. The trajectory 
was low, the distance inconsider- 
able ; nevertheless, spectacular was 
the word for these fiery meteors. 
The crowd huzzahed loudly when- 
ever one went up, and danced 
across the paddy-land to pick up 
the case. At least a hundred 
monsters were let off during the 
day. 

April dragged to an end. The 
breathless hours between noon 
and three might be intolerable, but 
the nights were cool and dawn 
radiant, delicious. 

We were walking before break- 
fast one day, free as air, when 
turning a corner of the lane we 
suddenly met a white man and 
two ladies riding at the head of a 
string of baggage mules. They 
proved to be American mission- 
aries from Thailand, who had 
ridden across the border on a 
tour in Yunnan. After a fort- 
night’s holiday they were on their 
way back to Chiengmai. This was 
a pleasant surprise, and we returned 
to the barracks to prepare break- 
fast for them. 

Unfortunately, they could only 
stay a few hours, but we arranged 
with Dr 8. to send a cable to the 
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Consul for us when he got back. 
We parted at noon, our American 
friends inviting us to visit them 
in Chiengmai, should we decide 
to travel to China via Bangkok 
after our release. Once more we 
were thrown on our own resources. 
To be prisoners only in the sense 
that we could not leave Mong Hai 
was bad enough; real imprison- 
ment must be terrible. The Eastern 
custom of hobbling a felon with 
leg-irons, or putting a cangue 
round his neck, seems advanced by 
comparison. 

May came, and with it the most 
tantalising incident of our de- 
tention. 

One morning we returned from 
our walk to find half a dozen 
well-groomed foreign riding ponies 
tethered and saddled outside the 
mien-ssu; some muleteers were 
unloading a batch of mules which 
had just arrived. We had been 
expecting a Chinese botanist to 
jom the expedition somewhere, 
some time—and this must be he. 
Release at last. We entered our 
veranda. 

“May I come up?” said a 
suave voice, and standing at the 
foot of the steps was a stocky 
man with swarthy complexion and 
iron-grey wiry hair, dressed in 
riding breeches and a_ leather 
jacket. 

We hastened to greet him, and 
he shook hands, a disarming smile 
lighting up his pleasant features. 
It was the Chinese Frontier Com- 
missioner, just back from the 
Burma frontier where he had been 
‘negotiating the still undemarcated 
frontier between British Burma 
and China. With him was his 
A.D.C., a tall, handsome young 
man, dressed in smart Western 
clothes, with a camera slung over 
his shoulder like a tourist. Both 
spoke perfect English. 

We made tea for our distinguished 
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guests, who chatted pleasantly on 
various topics. Mr Y. was an 
entertaining companion, but I got 
the impression that the chaos in 
China offered golden opportunities 
to any ambitious, clever go-getter 
who had the faintest claim to 
Chinese nationality. Mr Y. had 
been born and brought up in 
Penang, of mixed Chinese-Malay 
parentage, and must once upon a 
time, I fancy, have been a British 
subject. 

But whatever his politics, he 
was kindness itself to us. He had 
a number of unloaded mules, which 
he offered to put at our disposal 
all the way to Kunming if we 
would be ready to start at dawn. 
When we explained the impossi- 
bility of acceptance, Mr Y. promised 
to send an immediate radio to the 
capital for us and to communi- 
cate with his Government himself. 
Unluckily it was a Sunday, so no 
reply could be expected for a few 
days; but we were grateful for 
the opportunity. Our special 
messenger had not yet returned 
from Puerh. 

Next morning, before the sun 
rose, we had the mortification of 
watching the Commissioner’s party 
take the road to the capital; 
sadly we turned back to the 
barracks, where the camp-fires of 
the muleteers still twinkled under 
the bright stars, which faded slowly 
as the East began to redden. 

Three days later a messenger 
arrived from the Commissioner, 
bringing a reply to our radio, 
which he had picked up at the 
Mekong River. It was non- 
committal. There were special 
difficulties, and delay was inevit- 
able. It was, in fact, doubtful 
whether permission to go across 
Yunnan would ever be given; but 
we might return to Burma. 

Said our merchant friends when 
they called later: ‘‘ Why don’t 
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you go round by sea, and the 
railway, to Kunming? That is 
the proper way. Then you can 
get a passport from the central 
authority, and all will be well 
for you.” 

B. and I talked it over all day. 
By evening we had reached a 
decision. We would wait no longer, 
communication with Kunming was 
too difficult. We would race the 
monsoon back to Burma and go 
to the capital by sea. The 
merchants were right. .. . 

Mules were hired, not without 
difficulty. Road traffic was ceasing 
now, the heat was fierce, thunder- 
storms were ushering in the rainy 
season. That night, under the 
shadow of darkness, we heard the 
soldiers ground arms in the court- 
yard below as the young police 
officer came up the steps, bowed, 
handed us hack our passports 
without a word, and withdrew 
silently. The footsteps died away 
in the distance. 

All next day we packed, bade 
farewell to our friends, changed 
Chinese dollars for a hwei-piao on 
Kunming—every transaction cost 
a heavy commission—took our 
last photographs of Mong Hai. 
Then our escort appeared—five 
soldiers to protect us as far as the 
frontier. Under a lowering sky, 
crestfallen we rode back down 
the main street of Mong Hai, up 
which we had ridden so jauntily 
five weeks ago; our detention 
was over. 

We had worked out cost and 
time-tables by the various routes 
to Kunming, including that via 
Bangkok and Saigon. But when, 
after an exhausting journey—for 
the rain cleared off and a stunning 
heat hung over the clean-washed 
valleys—we reached Kengtung, 
glossy with fresh green, we heard 
that the road to Siam was closed 
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and the last lorry for Taunggyi 
would leave next morning. That 
left us no choice but to go to 
Singapore. 

Two days later we reached the 
Salween ferry. The rain-drenched 
air was soft, and the hills shone 
coke-blue against the lacy clouds. 
Cascades of crocus yellow poured 
from the Cassia trees, and the 
Lagerstroemias gushed like geysers 
of lilac-purple all over the green 
mountain-sides. In the Tai villages 
the Goldmohurs were like immense 
ruby and emerald umbrellas. 

Back in Taunggyi we enjoyed 
comfortable beds, a pleasant room. 
But every day was precious now; 
we did not linger. Only a hundred 
miles to go. The Rangoon mail left 
Thazi at 7 P.M., so we went down 
the road leisurely, and halted at 
Kalaw. Twenty miles from Thazi, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the lorry broke down. B. examined 
it, reported what was amiss, and 
we went for a stroll. At six o’clock 
the driver was still vainly juggling 
with it. Things had suddenly 
become urgent. B. set to work, 
and in ten minutes the engine was 
running. Darkness coming on, 
twenty miles to go, forty-five 
minutes to catch the train. Bullock 
carts, showing no light, escaped 
disaster by a miracle. Once we 
just grazed a telegraph pole, twice 
we were almost into the ditch. 
We whirled into Thazi just as the 
train drew across the roadway, 
and jumped into a_ packed 
compartment. 

Rangoon was hot and wet; the 
storm-clouds were gathering. We 
had just missed the regular sailing 
for Singapore, but a small Danish 
tramp was waiting a couple of 
days to finish loading, and we 
secured passages on her. What a 


relief it was to go aboard and rest 
We were 
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passengers, and the genial captain, 
a charming Dane, gave us cabins 
on the bridge deck and invited 
us to take our meals in his private 
cabin. Our troubles seemed over ; 
we were steaming south at last, 
on our way to China. Singapore 
Roads. We at once made inquiries 
for a passage to Haiphong, the 
French port in Tongking whence 
the railway to Kunming starts. 
There was no steamer for a week. 
We grudged the time; but there 
is much to see and enjoy in Singa- 
pore. I felt that if we reached 
Kunming by the middle of June 
we could be in the Alps by 
July and do a _ good _ season’s 
work. Adversity had modified 
my terms. 

It was on Ist June that we 
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received a long cable from the 
British Consul. “It is useless 
to come to Kunming,” it said. 
*“Chinese Government cannot on 
any account allow you to proceed 
interior.” 

So the Chinese adventure was 
over. InSingapore, many hundreds 
of miles from the nearest temperate 
mountains, with the monsoon upon 
us, my year’s plans were finally 
wrecked by circumstances beyond 
my control. It was hard to 
bear. Yet was not Providence 
in some inscrutable way taking 
care of me? 

A few weeks later, when I was 
already marching over the moun- 
tains on my way to the sources of 
the Irrawaddy, the Sino-Japanese 
war broke out. 








HAPPY-GO-EASY. 


I. 


BY C. I. DICK. 


TOLLIVER was given that nick- 
name about the second week he 
and Holloway moved into Tip- 
perary. In time people forgot it 
was not his rightful name. The 
country folk just called him Mister 
Happy and left it at that ; he came 
by it, I was told, in this wise. 

When Holloway bought the little 
orchard beside the Styx River in 
Tasmania he discovered that a 
round pond had been dug under 
the willows which was automatic- 
ally filled by a pump hidden at the 
lip of the river. Water-lilies 
flourished in the mud at the 
bottom, and through the summer 
the green island pads of the leaves 
on the surface upheld white cups 
and frogs. Never mind about the 
mosquitoes the pond bred; _ it 
looked cool and charming. 

One day the two men brought 
back from town one of those garden 
figures, some of which are beautiful, 
others hideous. Holloway, with 
his artist’s eye, knew the small 
naked boy was going to grace his 
lily pond. He was modelled stoop- 
ing down with a hand on each 
knee, the pose intent and natural 
as a live child. It did not matter 
that his knees were cracked and 
his arms chipped. 

“Doesn’t make him look any 
the less happy. Go easy there!” 

The two men stood up to their 
thighs in the middle of the pond, 
setting up the figure on the little 
pedestal of rocks they had cemented 
together. 

They heaved, laughed, shouted, 
while their bare feet squelched and 
slipped in the mud, enjoying them- 


selves immensely as they sang out 
in a kind of chant, “ Happy go 
easy, happy go easy, go easy does 
it.” Now the boy stood firmly on 
his rocks smiling down into the 
water. Idle willows threw lively 
shadows across his shoulders. He 
had at once a settled air; you 
could not imagine the pond without 
him, he fitted it so perfectly, 
secure in his new home. 

Just as Tolliver did later on, he 
belonged to the place, but never so 
securely as after the fierce bush 
fires of 1934, when, driven by a 
roaring hot wind, the flames leaped 
away from the fire-beaters and 
left a track of devastation through 
the Styx Valley orchards. It is a 
queer story in one way, compli- 
cated, though in another it was 
really the working of unseen forces 
towards a given end, or like threads 
woven in and shaded delicately to 
a design that must be complete 
before the effect can be judged. 

Now this all happened years ago, 
when the men who tilled and 
planted the rich soil in Tasmanian 
valleys, making good livings from 
the crops they raised, were looking 
at one another with glum faces 
and grumbling. What use to 
grow hops at that price? Root 
out the hop-fields. May as well 
grub up the orchards, when it 
does not pay to pick and pack 
apples, let alone the freight to 
market. Soft fruits? Any fool 
can cultivate currants and goose- 
berries, but who wants to pay 
wages to pickers that drown our 
takings? ... And so on. While 
all this outery was working up, 
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forty-eight hours away in Sydney 
Holloway was lying back compla- 
cently in his armchair saying, “ I 
tell you I’m a landowner. I’ve 
bought a place down south, in 
Tasmania. Got it for a song, a 
gift. And I’ve named it Tipperary. 
You follow along the River Der- 
went for miles and miles till you 
come to a tributary: Styx is the 
name. It’s along way, see, ha-ha !” 
Everyone except Tolliver echoed 
his ha-ha. 

Beyond the circle of light Tolliver 
sat with a hand up to his forehead 
and eyes shut. No, not asleep, 
only too acutely alive to Holloway 
and his tale. He was sick of the 
whole thing: of the way Holloway 
patted himself on the back, of his 
conceits before his friends; sick 


of wondering what was to be his 
own next move, hardly listening 
to the general talk until the word 
Tipperary stood out. His wander- 
ing mind caught and fastened upon 
it until gradually he was at peace, 


oblivious of the men talking or of 
the room thick with smoke; for 
his mind went back to the first 
summer evening he had come upon 
Tipperary ; back to the first night 
he had entered this room. The 
manner of his coming actually 
had led by slow bypaths to the old 
orchard that Holloway without a 
qualm had wrested from its owner’s 
impotent hands. Farther back 
still his mind probed to the action 
in the Great War that had scarred 
his left cheek for life, leaving one 
eye drawn down and the corner 
of the mouth drawn up in a queer 
perpetual grin. Happy; the name 
did suit him. He made a joke of 
his grin. 

But more serious than the twist 
to his appearance was the effect 
of the shock upon his brain, since 
for many years there had been 
times when he was not quite ‘all 
there’; not very bright, and his 
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memory played him queer tricks. 
The result was he found it impos- 
sible to keep a job. Before the 
war he had been very good at 
figures and had worked for a firm 
of accountants, who were willing 
to take him back on his old reputa- 
tion. But it was hopeless; for 
there came days when he could not 
remember five minutes afterwards 
whether or no he had added a 
column of figures. They had to 
tell him as decently as they could 
that he must go. That was a bad 
day. Providentially he forgot 
almost immediately the acute 
shame. He next tried selling 
things: pins, matches, soap from 
door to door. Then he made a 
hash of being a tram-conductor. 
He even swept up fallen autumn 
leaves in the Botanical Gardens. 
He liked being out-of-doors under 
the sighing trees, where he could 
glance out at the blue indented 
harbour, always alive with sea 
craft. He often tried to elude 
the custodians at closing hour 
and sleep under the trees, where 
he was always happy enough. It 
was awful in his lodging ; there the 
demon of depression waited to 
spring on him the minute he 
closed the door. But amid the 
green growing things that he loved 
he could sleep like a child. He 
hid with cunning. Soon, however, 
his little game was discovered. 
When five o’clock drew near a 
man in uniform would appear, 
relieve him of his broom at the 
tool shelter, and march him by 
the elbow to the gates, just as if 
he were under arrest. 

It was on one of these evenings 
that Holloway, the water-colour 
artist, who had been there making 
a painting of a glossy lily-pilly bush 
with its mauve berries, ran into 
the pair. It was a shock to see 
his old classmate in the hand of the 
law, but he cried, bravely jocular— 
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“Tolliver as I’m alive. Not been 
pinching seeds and stuff from the 
Government surely !”” He winked 
at the official—they were good 
friends—and took Tolliver’s elbow 
at the gate, turning him to the 
left. Tolliver said to Holloway, 
whom he remembered as a dicta- 
torial schoolboy— 

“My way lies right.” 

“Not tonight, old fellow. 
You’re coming to dine with me.” 
Compunction made him generous. 
He knew all about Tolliver and 
his lapses and hard luck; here 
was the poor chap looking half 
starved. He must give him a really 
good feed to make up for past 
neglects. Suddenly the morning’s 
scene came back to him, and he 
exclaimed, ‘“ Hell, I forget. My 
housekeeper walked out today. 
The flat’s empty. Never mind, 
we'll go and eat at a grill.” 

But something had upset the 
cuisine: the undercut was grilled 
to a cinder, the omelette was 
leather. Uneatable. Holloway 
shrugged, and tossing down his 
wine pushed back his chair glaring 
at the waiter, who was not to be 
blamed. 

As they stepped into the dark 
night Tolliver shivered, remarking 
without intentional rudeness to 
his host that he could cook a better 
dinner himself any day. Holloway 
had stopped to light a cigarette. 
He asked quickly— 

““D’you mean it, Tolly? Yes, 
now I come to remember you were 
dashed good at roasting sausages 
on a stick over the camp-fires. 
Brown all over. Wait here a——” 
He disappeared into a shop and 
came out carrying eggs in one bag, 
tomatoes in another. ‘‘ Now we’re 
for it. You shall make an omelette 
fit to eat at the flat.” 

Tolliver said, “ Right!’ And it 
was right. Melted in your mouth, 
made you wonder how the bare 
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things from the bags could turn 
into anything so airy. But Hollo. 
way had watched the swift manipu- 
lation of the frying-pan, the deft 
ways the yolks were separated 
from the whites, whipped and 
united again, how the tomatoes 
were held in turn over a gas flame 
until they split, then to be cleanly 
peeled and sliced and added to 
the rest. It was an education. 
He might juggle with his paints 
and turn out pictures, but. this 
cooking magic, no. A _ thought 
grew into an inspiration. But he 
did not speak it until Tolliver 
had washed and put everything 
away with extraordinary neat- 
ness, even sweeping the floor and 
hanging up tea towels. They sat 
comfortably down to smoke in 
the living-room studio. With deep 
curtains drawn and fire lit it was 
perfect. Holloway took note of 
how appreciative were the other's 
looks. 

“You in comfortable digs ?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Whereabouts ?” 

**Funny, I never can remember 
the name of the road. But I could 
take you there. No, it’s not 
comfortable ; it’s only one room. 
I loathe the place.” 

Now was the moment. “ Look 
here, I’ve a proposition to make 
to you, Tolly,” Holloway said, 
leaning forward. ‘Come here to 
live. There’s the room my house- 
keepers have. In turn I mean, 
darn ’em. Pretty quick turn, too. 
I abhor the whole tribe, but 
what cana mando? He must eat. 
And, by Jove! you are a better 
cook than any one of ’em. See?” 

** You mean come as a kind of 
working housekeeper for my room ?” 

“And keep. Live with me. 
Meal with me. You'll have no 
expenses, no worries as to what's 
going to happen next,” Holloway 
went on; he mapped out the 
advantages of living in an airy 
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flat at Point Piper. The view. The 
decent people. It was quiet, too ; 
he himself worked much out-of- 
doors, and Tolliver would have a 
free hand: so much a week to 
cover expenses. Still, the other 
hesitated. Holloway could read 
nothing from his scarred face, and 
thought him just a fool for not 
snapping at the offer: it would 
suit his own plans so admirably 
if only he could cage the fellow. 
At last he played his trump card. 
“You know how worried your 
brother gets when you get chucked 
out of a job. Once he knew you 
were here with me there would 
be no more fear of that. Id just 
sit back until you had yourself in 
hand again.” 

Yes, there was no way out of it 
put like that. He knew he had 
been a nuisance to Tom for years. 
Tom had his own wife and children 
to support on the smallest salary. 
But . . . Holloway would sap 
every trace of independence from 
him before he had finished with 
him. Tolliver could already see 
himself making out laundry lists, 
setting out to choose the best 
joint, having rows with the green- 
grocer about short measure. 
Caught all the time like a fly on 
sticky fly-paper, a man doing a 
woman’s job. But Tom would not 
see that; he would only know 
the satisfaction of having done 
what he could for his brother. It 
meant his keep. He squared his 
shoulders, pulled his thin length 
up from the chair, and said gently— 

“Thanks, Holloway. I'll come.” 


Next day he began his work in 


earnest. Naturally neat, he soon 
had everything in apple-pie order. 
He kept a good deal out of Hollo- 
way’s way, and really to all out- 
ward appearance it was an excellent 
alrangement ; never any fuss when 
people dropped in, everything 
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methodical and the meals little 
masterpieces. 

When I first went by invitation 
to see an exhibition of the pictures 
at the studio the two had been 
together for, I think they told me, 
seven years. Holloway was making 
great headway in the art world. 
His pictures were finding a ready 
sale, since Tolliver’s tactful criti- 
cisms had strengthened his style. 
It was queer how he had come to 
turn to his man—in practice Tol- 
liver actually was that and nothing 
else—for details of every kind. As 
the years had passed the war wreck 
had gradually regained poise, 
balance. His brain was clear as 
ever it had been. He knew that 
good and quiet living had restored 
him, and he was grateful. The 
devil of it was that now, although 
he could have capably filled his 
old-time job, the whirligig of time 
had brought in its revenges, and 
Holloway would probably go to 
pieces without him. 

Things were at that stage when 
the blistering summer of 1933 
drove them to book berths to Tas- 
mania. When it was first mooted, 
Tolliver wished to rule himself 
out of the trip on _ account 
of doubling expenses. Holloway 
would not hear of it. Who, he 
wanted to know peevishly, would 
look after the tickets and the 
gear? He had never been to the 
island, but from what he heard 
there was plenty of scenery; he 
meant to take over no end of 
paraphernalia, and work. He 
counted on Tolly to see to it that 
they found comfortable hotels and 
all that. 

Once settled in mind that it 
was best for him to go, Tolliver 
found himself infused with excite- 
ment. A door of escape might 
open. Whatever came of it there 
was the thrill of revisiting a spot 
filmed over with childhood’s 
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memories; and when, at the end 
of forty-eight hours, he awoke to 
the smell of raspberry jam blown 
out on the early land breeze to 
meet them, inevitably it brought 
boyhood pictures flooding back. 

Holloway after a rough trip was 
liverish. The crisp air, so in- 
vigorating to Tolliver after the 
heavy heat they had left behind, 
turned his nose blue and his temper 
red-hot. He could not tolerate 
the rooms they had booked in a 
town hotel. Tourists swarmed in 
the streets; he found the place 
insufferable. Tolliver suggested 
that he hire a car and drive out 
into the country to find what 
suited them; which he did. 

Soon, with all their possessions 
thrown into the luggage - carrier 
and the sketching apparatus on 
the back seat, they left the town 
miles behind. In a couple of hours 
everything had turned rose col- 
oured. Meandering along the 
smooth road by the Derwent River 
they passed view after view that 


Holloway declared to be superb: 
steep mountains reared into the 
blue across the calm stretch of 
water, the valley widened and 
deepened, bringing orchards and 
farms, pasture and bush land in 


turn before them. They drove 
through a village and came to a 
low white inn on the river bank. 
Holloway slowed up. 

“‘ Shall we stay here ?” 

“That’s for you to decide.” 
Tolliver felt his heart thumping. 
He looked at the place nested in 
its garden, and his longing to stay 
in this countryside was so intense 
that he feared to urge either way 
in case Holloway should fall into 
one of his contrary moods and 
begin to argue. He might even 
decide to go back to town. The 
thing that resolved Holloway to 
get out and book rooms, sealing, 
so Tolliver always felt, the destinies 
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of both of them, was the way the 
front door stood wide open, f raming 
the glinting river seen right through 
the house. It immediately gave 
him the idea for a large-size canvas, 
He began to block out his picture 
in charcoal that very evening. 
Next day and for many days he 
sat absorbed. 

Now began for Tolliver the first 
true holiday he had known for 
seven years. With no household 
cares he had leisure to wander, 
his mind undisturbed, deliber-. 
ately emptying his thoughts of all 
but the present. Once more he 
felt the vehement wish to be for 
ever among green growing things. 
Now that his brain had cured itself 
of its malady he could see clearly 
enough, but his pockets were 
empty as ever; for Holloway, to 
suit his own ends, gave him no 
regular payment. He knew per- 
fectly well if it were not for ties 
of gratitude, which it was only 
decent to recognise, he would 
leave Holloway tomorrow to 
wobble about on his own legs. 

The weather was glorious. He 
determined to make the most of 
every minute. The hotel people 
were given orders to cut a packet 
of sandwiches and put them every 
day beside his breakfast cover. 
Usually he was away on one of his 
exploring trips before Holloway 
had come from his bath. He 
walked for miles, right into the 
heart of the valley, keeping the 
Derwent always more or less in 
sight. If he caught a glimpse of 
a@ crammed cottage garden beside 
the road he would lean over the 
gate delighted with the sight of a 
promiscuous blending of fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, and children: 
growing things, wholesome things. 
He made a dozen friends among 
the cottage folk. It was from 
these friendly gossiping people 
that he learnt the small busy 
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doings of the valley, and heard 
how it looked as though old Mrs 
Pennicot would in the end be 
forced by that rat of a son of 
hers to sell the little holding she 
and her man, who had been taken 
from her last year, had lived upon 
all their married lives. On the 
banks of the Styx, tributary of 
the Derwent, pretty as a posy 
but useless, she made no money 
out of it to speak of. Who in these 
days of showy apples cowd make 
anything out of an orchard planted 
with old-fashioned kinds like Mobbs 
Codlin or French Crabs ? What the 
shops wanted was Democrats with 
skins that shone after a spit-and- 
polish like rubies. With tourists 
Mrs Pennicotmight make something 
out of teas served in her garden 
with its pond of lilies, but there 
again the place was too buried. 
Who was going to flock miles out 
to find a teahouse with no good 
road leading to it? No, the son 
did not live with her; he worked 


for the blacksmith in the village. 
Trouble was he wanted money to 


marry the daughter. Oh glory 
no! They would never live on 
the farm. Too shut away, and the 
cottage a rum sight with flowers 
and grass growing on the roof like 
you heard tell of in Norway. 

Tolliver wandered on. They 
had said a couple of miles would 
take him to the turning which 
led through to the Styx. He had 
a fancy to see the place that was 
‘pretty as a posy.’ Sure enough 
there was no mistaking the road, 
overgrown as it was by blackberry, 
brambles, and rank grasses. Parallel 
with it ran the track used evidently 
by the owner. It smelt of damp 
mosses and bush growth. All the 
way he heard the rush of a river, 
but he caught no glimpse of it until 
he came suddenly out in sight of 
the house and orchard. He drew 
a quick breath, staring. 
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The scene was one of great yet 
homely beauty. There in the 
distance stretched the low-lying 
hills; close at hand stood the 
queer old house, its steep roof 
draped like a bonnet with white 
bride’s-button roses, while the 
fourteen or fifteen acres of orchard 
were bounded simply by the river. 
It swirled round the land in an 
almost entire circle, imprisoning 
all but the neck on which he stood, 
so that it was completely shut 
away from trespassers except on 
his side. Unique and lovely, the 
sheltered spot was girdled by the 
dark current. Tolliver could pic- 
ture how through every season of 
the year the rising ground would 
be dignified with some new beauty 
of the crystal-clear atmosphere, 
or softened by a veiling of mist. 

He found himself thinking, “I 
must bring Holloway to see this 
tomorrow. It’s just what will 
appeal to him: the sun setting 
behind the ramshackle old house 
with its wreath of roses.” He began 
to whistle as he strolled round to 
the backyard. There a Jersey cow 
stood half asleep, patiently chewing 
the cud, a trail of ducks waddled 
up from the river at a soft call of 
dill dilly, and through the apple 
trees he caught sight of the owner 
of the calling voice, who must also 
be the owner of this little bit of 
paradise. Mrs Mary Pennicot had 
been digging potatoes. He knew 
it was she at a glance, for she came 
towards him saying nervously— 

“Were you wanting me? Have 
they told you the place is for sale 
then? Once I see a stranger 
coming in his city clothes my 
heart gives a jump an’ I begin 
to think he’s come to make an 
offer.” Tolliver grinned down re- 
assuringly at the queer little figure 
and shook his head with vigour. 

“You never made a more stupid 
guess. Buy the place? Why, I 
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haven’t more than a bob really 
to call my own. The suit you're 
staring at was a present. Not but 
that I'd give the world for such a 
home. I’ve often thought if I 
could have a strip of the good 
earth to raise a green crop... . 
Look here, must you sell? Not 
that I think it the least bit likely 
you ever will. You know, this is 
too far off the beaten track; the 
people after farms all want smooth 
car roads to the door in these 
days. Now let me finish digging 
your basket of potatoes. Non- 
sense, I’d like to. You shall give 
give me a glass of that little 
Jersey’s milk in payment.” 

She handed him her fork, and 
while she watched him dig she 
talked with a quick pathetic eager- 
ness— 

*That’s just what I say about 
the road: all overgrown it is and 
no car could get through. And I 
won’t have it mended.” 

“Don’t you!” Tolliver gave 
himself time to fill the basket to 
the brim while he listened with 
amused interest to her various and 
pungent opinions, saying he would 
carry it to the house for her. 

“Stay to supper with me!” 
He loved the way her sentences 
held a kind of naughtiness behind 
them. Youth might lie sixty 
years back, but age had never laid 
waste her fine spirits. Fun danced 
out of her dark sunbrowned face. 
“Potatoes in their jackets and 
cream.” 

“T daren’t. I’m not my own 
master. But may I bring him to 
see you tomorrow at this hour ?” 

“Your master, you mean? He 
won't be thinking to buy, will 
he?” 

“Not he. He thinks that no 
country but his own is fit to live 
in; your country for a holiday 
perhaps, but you couldn’t drag his 
roots from Sydney. But he’s an 
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artist, and I want him to see the 
sun set behind these hills over 
the Styx.” 

“You bring him then. Now 
drink your glass of milk and be 
gone if you must.” 

Tolliver waved as he plunged 
through the track. He found that 
Holloway had finished his picture, 
and was inclined to feel himself 
ill-used. The best remedy was 
to suggest the visit to Mrs Penni- 
cot’s little paradise. He agreed 
grumpily. 

The first glance, however, set 
him wishing he had brought his 
block and pencil. A gem of a 
place. He raved about it much as 
Tolliver had foreseen; but the 
thing he had not foreseen was the 
way fate played the place out of 
the old woman’s hands deliberately 
into Holloway’s. He forgot that 
news travels through countrysides 
with astounding rapidity; that 
hints dropped become fact over- 
night ; that once certain substitutes 
for truth are set in motion they 
are wellnigh impossible to correct. 
In other words, the tale of buyers 
having made an appointment to 
visit his mother’s farm reached 
the sharp avaricious ears of young 
Pennicot. He watched a strange 
car pass through and park in the 
village late in the afternoon. 
Brushing himself up he arrived on 
the tail of the visitors, inquisitively 
hanging round them as they greeted 
Mrs Pennicot arrayed in clean 
apron and polished shoes for the 
occasion. 

* Anything brought you here ?” 
she asked of her son, who with 
cunning said, ‘‘ Nothing; I can 
wait.” 

“Wait for what?” she de- 
manded sharply. ‘I’m quite able 
to look after my visitors myself.” 

Nevertheless, when ‘Tolliver 
strolled ahead talking to the old 
woman, the son joined himself to 
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Holloway, purposely lagging down 
by the river while the others 
climbed the ascent until they were 
out of earshot. How it all hap- 
pened Tolliver never quite knew ; 
it must have been the quickest 
transaction ever recorded. All he 
was aware of was Holloway’s 
shining eyes when they went in 
to take a cup of tea: the curious 
way he looked round the sadly 
peeling walls, saying, as he rubbed 
his hand along them, “ This lath- 
and-plaster stuff is never any 
good; Till have it lined with 
three-ply. No, rebuilding will be 
best in the long-run.” It more than 
raised his suspicions, it staggered 
him. What had the two of them, 
that rat of a son and Holloway, 
been up to by the river? He 
looked with uneasiness at Mrs 
Pennicot busy with her proud 
pouring out. No, she had noticed 
nothing. ‘There could be nothing 
sinister afloat, or she must have 
felt it. She seemed only relieved 
that her son had made off before tea. 

Driving home afterwards Tolliver 
said, cutting short Holloway’s loud 
whistling— 

“You nearly blew me out of 
my chair with your funny remark 
about the rebuilding. Turned into 
a philanthropist, have you ?” 

“Nothing of that kind, my 
bonny boy! You might as well 
know now as later. I have bought 
the place: lock, stock, and barrel. 
It’s ming. And we move in this 
day week.” 

fa ee 

Words stuck. The old drumming 
in. his brain began. He could 
hear Holloway’s self-satisfied voice 
ignoring everything but his own 
achievement. He gathered that 
the son had power to sell the place 
for his mother; that he and his 
three married sisters were anxious 
she should not face another winter 
alone out there; that she was 
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obstinate as a mule about coming 
in to live with one or other of 
them. Why, last winter when the 
river flooded she was cut off for 
weeks. The place became an 
island. No use letting that happen 
again. The only way was to sell, 
and she would have to go. 

“‘ Into my hands, you see ! When 
I offered him a lump sum down the 
young fellow jumped at it.” He 
put his hand in his breast pocket, 
and pulling out his cheque-book ex- 
hibited the counterfoil of the newly 
made out cheque to A. Pennicot. 
** Well?” 

“Tf you want my opinion I call 
it a mean dirty piece of work.” 

Holloway laughed. ‘“‘ You'll get 
over that in time. We’ll make it 
into a jolly little summer camp, 
where we can come down every 
year and go native.” Seeing that 
Tolliver still glowered, he said, 
“Tell you what I'll do: I'll make 
it over to you in my will! It was 
you who discovered the spot of 
celestial bliss, after all. Does that 
please you?” 

He made no answer. In fact he 
hardly heard; for before his eyes 
the old woman was standing tumb- 
ling out her sentences while he 
dug her potatoes. ‘‘ He won’t be 
thinking to buy, will he ?”’ and his 
own unhesitating assurance, “‘ Not 
he!” 

What would she think now? 
But he need not have worried 
about that, for he did not meet 
her again for a long time. When 
next they pushed through the 
track she had vanished. The 
place stood without life; it all 
seemed to have sagged, deteriorated 
in the space of a few days. Hollo- 
way noticed no change; he was 
jubilant. An hour or so with the 
local carpenter had shown him 
that at small expense the house 
could be made presentable inside. 
The fantastic outside would hold 
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together until he could afford to 
build something, as he put it, in 
keeping. With what, Tolliver won- 
dered sardonically. But he helped 
move into their new quarters, 
comforting himself that what was 
done could not be undone, and 
that perhaps, after all, Mrs Penni- 
cot, old dear, was better looked 
after with her daughters than 
stranded on a farm. The road was 
cleared and mended, and they 
could now bring all they needed 
out in the car. The graceful boy 
came to make his home under the 
willows. Tolliver became ‘ Happy- 
go-easy.’ The golden days were 
filled with the, to him, captivating 
joys of rearranging house and 
cultivating vegetables, while Hol- 
loway, confirmed in his self-satis- 
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By comparison the voyage back 
was perfect. Hardly a ripple all 
the way and a pleasant lot of 
passengers. While Holloway at- 
tached himself to an uncommonly 
pretty girl with whom he sought a 
secluded corner of the deck, Tol- 
liver, with a book on amateur 
gardening, dragged a deck-chair 
into the sun; there he browsed 
over the chapter on vegetable- 
growing for profit. He became so 
absorbed that he did not notice 
two men seat themselves beside 
him, and found himself thinking 
of bees, hives with thatched tops 
like honey-pots. Then he became 
aware of a brisk voice beside him 
saying argumentatively— 

“That’s absurd. Two years agoI 
put out a forty-acre field in tobacco. 
Had a magnificent showing, when 
blue mould got into the leaves and 
the whole crop was ruined. Dug the 
lot up and made a bonfire. Wasted 
time, wasted energy. You can’t 
grow the stuff in a cool climate.” 


faction, sketched from morning to 
night. It could not last, of course, 
The days grew chill, frost blackened 
the roses, cold fogs crept up from 
the river just as the sunset effects 
were coming along to suit his 
pictures. No good ; he flung down 
his brushes one evening and told 
a fib. 

“I say, Happy, I quite forgot 
there’s an exhibition next week I 
gave my word to open. Better 
pack tonight and we'll be off to- 
morrow. After the winter is over 
we can come down early in spring. 
Spring and the apple blossom. 
Mustn’t miss seeing that, eh ?” 

But even the most self-assured 
should not dictate to the Fates. 
They made ready for the return 
to the Sydney flat. 


“Well, I say you can. Down 
there in Tasmania they are only 
experimenting, but the flavour of 
what is produced is_ excellent. 
My plan is to try it in a small 
way along with other crops. When 
a hot year comes it would pay 
hands down.” Tolliver was listen- 
ing openly now. He joined in the 
conversation, told them how inter- 
ested he was in this new industry. 
“Tobacco is something I’m com- 
pletely ignorant about, except in 
a tin.” His neighbour handed 
over a pouch, telling him to fill 
his pipe and give his opinion. All 
three pronounced it good. His 
neighbour said, “‘ Well, except that 
it’s mixed with a little Queensland 
grown leaf, I grew that blend of the 
tobacco from seed down on my 
little place on the Derwent.” 

** The soil thereabouts is suitable, 
then ?” 

“I think so. And you can 
irrigate so easily. That’s the point 
about this tobacco-growing: ceI- 
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tain heat, certain moisture, but 
not too much of either. That’s 
my argument ’’—he pointed the 
stem of his pipe at his friend— 
“about not putting in such a 
large area. My idea is little 
crops. Keep the whole layout 
under your personal supervision, 
you'll get the drying, pressing, and 
flavour to taste.” 

“T want to know how you 
begin. How youcultivate. What's 
the best way to dry?” Tolliver 
knocked out his pipe and leant 
forward, all eagerness. 

The men laughed at him. “If 
you think you’re going to make a 
fortune ”” But they were only 
too glad to pass on their knowledge. 

Tolliver went to his cabin and 
made notes, resolving that if ever 
he had the chance he would grow 
tobacco on Tipperary. What to do 
with the acres of useless apple trees 
would be the problem. It cost 
money to clear ground. Besides, 
Holloway was crazy about trees ; 
half the attraction of the house 
was its artistic setting of orchard. 


It was just a fortnight after 
they landed that I met them in 
town in front of a big emporium. 
They looked wonderfully fit and 


happy. I told them so. “ Happy 
itis; that’s his new name. Want 
to know how he came by it ?” 

“Never mind me,” Tolliver in- 
terrupted; ‘‘ask Holloway for 
his news.” Which I did, listening 
while that apparently confirmed 
bachelor told me with eloquence 
of detail how the most beautiful 
.girl in the world had promised to 
marry him next month. The very 
one he had met on the homeward 
voyage. I was invited to the last 
bachelor party, and there we all 
heard the tale of Tipperary ; but I 
never heard what plans Tolliver 
had made. 

I was not in Sydney when the 
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big fashionable wedding took place, 
but I read the accounts in the 
papers. Tolliver was best man, 
and did all the correct things with 
ring and rice. The newly-weds 
were to spend the honeymoon 
motoring in the Blue Mountains. 

Not more than a week after 
that I turned over my paper and 
read in large type the account of 
a fatal motoring accident involving 
a well-known artist and his wife. 
At the moment it seemed incredible, 
but there was poor Holloway’s 
name staring in black print. Tol- 
liver learnt of the tragedy from 
his paper. Throwing it down he 
made for the telephone. The thing 
could not be true. But there was 
no mistake. ... 

Upon him fell the task, as the 
weeks went by, of sorting and 
packing all Holloway’s belongings 
and sending them to Holloway’s 
people on their station. They had 
written asking him to do it. Of 
himself and what next he should 
do he had had no time to think, 
when a lawyer’s letter summoned 
him. As he walked up Williams 
Street he wondered why Hollo- 
way’s solicitor should want an 
interview. No bequests, every- 
thing to his wife, after her decease 
to his own people. Yes, but on 
the eve of his wedding Mr Holloway 
had come in to add a codicil. Did 
Mr Tolliver know nothing of that ? 

“It seems there is a property 
of fifteen acres which is to be made 
over to you. Let me see, Tip- 
perary. Not of great value. No 
legacy attached. You will no 
doubt sell the——” He suddenly 
saw that his visitor was on his feet 
white and tense. He said, reaching 
for his hat— 

“You might as well suggest 
that I sell my soul! To think 
Holloway remembered the promise 
I looked upon as piecrust! Ive 
got to think it over. Ill come 
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back tomorrow.” He held out his 
hand. ‘I may ask you to lend me 
fifty pounds. The first thing will 
be to get to Tasmania as soon as 
I can. Ill not stop to get a job 
here when I can make money over 
there. Ill pay back every penny.” 

“Tm sure you will.” The lawyer 
spoke kindly. 

Yet, even though he would, 
Tolliver could not hurry the slow 
workings of the law. Boiling with 
impatience to be off he found the 
winter too long, and spring had 
raced ahead of him into the Styx 
Valley before the many signatures 
and legal proceedings had put 
Tipperary finally into his hands. 
With one suitcase containing all 
his possessions and the fifty pounds, 
minus the single steamer fare, in 
his pocket, Tolliver climbed one 
afternoon into the bus running 
past the village nearest his own 
land. The journey took until late 
evening, but at last the stopping- 
place was reached just outside 
the blacksmith’s shop. The forge 
was alight still. Tolliver could see 
@ man in leather apron swinging 
at the anvil. This was possibly 
young Pennicot’s father-in-law, and 
on the spur of the moment he 
decided to go in to inquire about 
the old woman and her where- 
abouts. All he had been able to 
ascertain before he and Holloway 
sailed for Sydney was that she had 
gone to stay with a married daugh- 
ter on the West Coast. He waited, 
watching the sparks fly, quietly 
absorbing the delight of the old- 
fashioned forge, the pile of horse- 
shoes in their corner, the warm 
indolence of the place in comparison 
with the mechanical cold dexterity 
surrounding the doctoring of tractor 
and car. No hurry about the 
smith either. With time and to 
spare on his hands he was ready 
to supply detailed answers to all 
questions. Yes, young Pennicot 
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had married Dot and had taken 
her off to the West Coast, too. 
Mrs Pennicot had gone with them 
sorely against her will, though she 
kept a tight mouth about the 
gentlemen who had moved go 
sudden into her house. Her son 
had taken a motor lorry and 
bundled her into it and away to 
his married sister before she could 
collect her wits. No, nothing had 
been heard tell of her all winter, 
but the young people seemed 
thriving. They liked the coast 
life, gayer, more bustle, with 
steamers to and fro across the 
Straits to Melbourne. The valley 
here was snug, though he would 
not mind laying a bet Mary 
Pennicot wished herself back many 
a night. Of course, he had never 
become acquainted with the gentle- 
man who bought it, but it always 
seemed a bit hard. He had heard 
there were two of them, that away 
they went, leaving the house 
empty. No one in the village 
had a notion when they meant to 
come back either. 

“One of them will never come 
back.” Tolliver stood leaning on 
his stick gazing out into the 
gathering darkness. ‘‘ He was my 
friend. He left the place, just as 
it is, to me. I’m going to live 
there; on my way now.” The 
blacksmith coughed uncomfortably. 

*““T’m sure I had no idea, sir. 
What did you say the name is ?” 

“What ? Oh, Happy-go-easy.” 
He said it in one word, giving his 
twisted grin. ‘‘Funny name: 
think my people came from Wales.” 
He left the smith rubbing his 
hands on his apron, and went off 
towards the track with his suit- 
case, whistling. 

But he did not whistle long. 
The thought of Mrs Pennicot on 
the coast pining for her home by 
the river disturbed his elation. 
The bush began to press in upon 
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him with its terrible silence: no 
birds chirping at that late hour, 
no bark of dog. Even the song 
of the Styx over hidden rocks 
failed him; for the torrent ran 
full and silent, swollen with the 
spring freshets. For perhaps the 
first time he realised with a sudden 
stab the fact that the familiar 
presence of Holloway would not 
be there. A solid wall of loneliness 
faced him as he trudged through 
the track to the opening where 
first he had caught a glimpse of the 
house. All he saw now in the twi- 
light was a white ghost-like spread 
of arms shielding all but the steep 
roof. The apple trees in full 
blossom filled the landscape; the 
air, breathlessly still, was heavy 
with their scent. He sniffed, but 
what was that tang of burning 
gum leaves? He stared incredu- 
lous, while from one chimney a 
pale feather of smoke curled up 
bravely defiant. There was some- 
one in the house! How the 
dickens ! He felt for the key 
in his pocket involuntarily. Broken 
in,hadthey ! Weshallsee, thought 
Tolliver, as with stealthy step he 
made his way across to the kitchen 
window, startled to find that the 
white bulk, which from a distance 
he had taken for a pile of rubbish, 
moved in the half dark towards 
him. It proved to be the little 
Jersey ; yet he distinctly remem- 
bered that they had sold her to 
the farmer across the river. He 
scratched her outheld nose. She 
went with him to look in at the 
dark low square of the window. 
Evidently the fire-lighter had not 
courage to light a lamp. 

In the middle of the room 
placing a steaming dish on the table 
with only the fire to see by stood, 
to his amazement, old Mrs Pennicot. 
He had no wish in the world to 
startle her. If he used his key she 
would jump at the sound; if he 
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knocked, even gently ... The 
little Jersey solved the problem 
for him by giving a long moo-o. 
The door was cautiously opened. 
She cried— 

“Away from the door, you 
sookie, you. Ill be with you out 
there come daylight.” Then she 
said valiantly, supposing it to be 
a tramp she could see in the gloam- 
ing, ““ Who is the man? There’s 
nobut an old woman here alone.” 

“There’s nobut a tired and 
hungry man out here. Once you 
offered me supper, Mrs Pennicot, 
and I refused. I should be more 
than grateful if you would renew 
the invitation.” At which she 
opened wide the door, and Tolliver 
walked in. It gave him pleasure 
to watch fear leave her face and 
welcome take its place. 

“ Why, if it’s not the gentleman 
who came with the gentleman ! 
His chuffer, I took you to be. 
Come in, come in to the table. 
It’s the same supper, potatoes, and 
cream from the little cow. But 
for her I should fare poorly.” 

“* How came she to find you ?” 
Tolliver asked inquisitively. It 
was clear she did not connect the 
sale of her farm with him at all. 
*“* But there is no reason we should 
not have the lamp, is there ?”” He 
brought it from the shelf where he 
and Holloway had left it, just as 
it had been, full of paraffin, not 
touched. ‘“‘And how long have 
you been back here ?” 

“T can’t say. "Twas in March 
the letter came from the village 
saying Mr Holloway he’d gone back 
to Sydney in a hurry, leaving the 
place empty. I said never a word, 
but I left a letter saying as I'd 
gone to stay with friends, and I 
came back here on a dark night. 
No one knows I’m here save my 
friends, the ducks and my sookie. 
First thing when I woke in the 
morning——” 
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** Woke—where did you sleep ? ” 

**In my own bed, where else ? 
You see’’—she looked across at 
him with eyes twinkling—“ there 
was always two keys to the 
back door. I kept one. Well, 
before it was barely light I 
went down to the river, and I 
called dill dil-dilly just as I used. 
My white ducks came swimming 
across like it might have been a 
fleet of little ships in the mist ; 
and next out of it, what you’d 
think might be an ocean liner by 
the blowing and hurry, comes my 
Jersey cow! Didn’t think that 
cows could swim? You should a’ 
seen her. I s’pose she’d been sold 
to the farm people over the way.” 

‘* Yes, she was.”’ Now the glass 
had warmed, Tolliver turned up 
the wick of thelamp. Mrs Pennicot 
glanced at him in alarm. 

‘Do you mean you was here 
then? Sir, I do wish you’d not 
light up. Anyone might see... 
And there’s no one——”’ She was 
going to say “guesses I’m living 
here,” but fear paralysed her 
tongue. 

Tolliver said quietly, ‘“*‘ Why 
shouldn’t they see. The house is 
mine. Of course I was here when 
the Jersey was sold.” He thought 
it time to explain everything in 
detail. 

“Then you must think me a 
thief and a burglar.” The old 
woman folded her work-worn hands 
on the table in front of her, pushing 
away her plate. She waited in 
trepidation. Now that she knew 
the situation, life stretched into 
the future black indeed. Her 
married children made no secret 
of the fact that they could do 
well without her; the life of the 
coast was not for her. The valley 
was her home. There she wished 
to die: ‘a thief and a burglar,” 
he would think. He was talking 
to her, though. He appeared to 


be asking if she would do him a 
favour. She could not quite take 
it in, so he said more slowly, “] 
want to know if you will stay here 
and give me a hand, Mrs Pennicot, 
with the milking and the house, 
There’s a lot more than I can 
manage to do myself; I haven't 
much experience on the land. [| 
really should be glad of your 
advice. Will you stay?” She 
nodded, for her voice could not be 
trusted. There are some things 
that simply seem too good to be 
true. She might not be able to 
express her gratitude for the manner 
in which he passed over the wicked 
way she had broken into his house, 
but never to her last breath would 
she forget. And the grandest part 
of it all was that she felt herself 
not too old to be wanted. So with 
mutual satisfaction they settled 
down to a life of work, for some- 
thing must be done to bring in a 
living. 


I went travelling on the Continent 
shortly after that, and for many 
years I heard nothing of Tolliver. 
On my return last Christmas I sent 
him a card of good wishes to the 
Tipperary address on the chance 
of his still being there. By return 
mail came this letter :— 


“Dear Dick” (it began), “So 
you're back after your adventures 
abroad. I want to hear all about 
them, and I can swap you some 
good ones. We have been through 
the ordeal by fire here, for which 
intervention of a kind Providence 
I give everlasting thanks. I was, 
as I think you know, keen to 
grow tobacco on this place, but 
the only suitable acres were those 
swallowed by the old useless orchard 
trees. Sounds easy enough to say 
get rid of them, but when you come 
to chopping down and grubbing 
out the roots of some hundred 
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trees it.is not sofunny. It seemed 
a hopeless business ; for I hadn’t 
money to hire labour. It looked 
as if my old Penny and I would 
be forced to potter along for years 
on what I could make by raising 
vegetables and fattening ducks. 
The first summer after I came into 
the place, °34, was a scorcher, 
everything dry as tinder in the 
valley after two hot years running. 
Bush fires back in the hills were 
always smouldering, forming a 
smoke screen. We didn’t take 
much notice until one Monday 
morning, when a roaring hot wind 
was blowing the clothes dry on 
her lines as quickly as she pegged 
them out, Penny came in a fine old 
temper to show me how bits of 
charred fern and leaves had settled 
on her clean sheets, smutting them 
all. That was our first intimation 
that the flames had taken charge 
across the Styx. Before ten 
minutes was up we could see the 
bush was in a blaze right up the 
valley. We thought we were safe 
enough with the river between. 
I’ve never seen a fire travel quicker, 
terrifying, and you could hear the 
roar of it above the wind. 

“We stood watching the oppo- 
site bank, where the cleared dairy 
farm streamlet would form a 
check . . . but blowed if the fire 
didn’t run along the willows on 
the margin, and next thing we 
knew a spark was carried over and 
the trees round the lily pond had 
caught. There stood our bambino 
in the midst of the flames, but like 
Shadrack & Co. he remained intact. 
He even looked by some trick of 
the light as though he were laugh- 
ing! I wanted old Penny to run 
down and stand for safety in the 
river shallows, but she refused, 
and together we filled every bucket 
and trough and jug with water 
ready to throw if sparks settled on 
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the house or garden. With the 
help of bags soaked in water we 
kept many nasty little tongues of 
flame at bay, but once the outlying 
apple trees caught there was no 
saving the orchard. It was hell’s 
delight among the trees, shrivelled 
as they were with drought. They 
blazed like a box of matches. 

“How we kept the house from 
catching was a miracle. We laid 
about with our wet bags until the 
danger passed. Soon enough the 
flames had leapt upon the dry 
grass of the bush track, and went 
roaring cheerily towards the village. 
I swam down the river, and was 
in time to give warning and help 
the fire-beaters. By afternoon it 
was all under control, and I went 
back to find that good old Penny 
had tea enough for an army 
waiting. I thought she would 
have been grieved at the havoc, 
but instead she said triumphantly 
as she brought soap and hot water 
for me to wash the grime from my 
face, ‘You see you never did 
ought to worry! Your clearing’s 
been done for you free of charge. 
All you need now is to hire a stump- 
extractor, and I guess you can do 
that cheap.’ And that is exactly 
what I did. The roots came up 
like the stumps of molars. She 
helped me pile them, and we had 
bonfires going all through autumn ; 
then in winter I ploughed up such 
a field for my tobacco as you 
never saw. . This year the 
crop is looking in excellent con- 
dition once again. I’ve actually 
an increasing bank account! Look 
here, why not come over and spend 
the summer with me ? I can show 
you how to turn this business of 
working for your living into an 
exciting game!” 


In these days it sounds peaceable, 
pleasing. I think I will. 








A piIRTy green box on four 
wheels, tied together with odd 
bits of rope, dislocated and creak- 
ing in every joint, and drawn by 
two bedraggled and emaciated 
ponies—this was the conveyance 
in which Bob senior and Grup his 
companion set out from Meean- 
Mir to shoot in Kashmir in April 
1867. 

Just two carefree, light-hearted, 
infantry subalterns, hard as nails 
after a strenuous winter’s training. 

In those days the roads were 
rough, covered inches deep in 
dust, except when rain had turned 
that dust into a heavy, greasy 
slime. 

The great rivers of the Punjab 
and their tributaries had to be 
crossed by ferry or rickety bridge, 
the approaches to which lay 
through sand so deep that bullocks 
had to be harnessed to the vehicle 
to drag its load of men and baggage 
across. 

By dint of travelling through 
both day and night, with only 
short halts to change the ponies 
and their drivers, the first stage 
of the journey was completed in 
forty -eight hours, Pindi being 
reached in a torrential downpour 
which turned the dusty road into 
a muddy bog, making progress 
very slow and difficult. A halt 
was made here at a dirty dak 
bungalow, staffed by dirty ser- 
vants, who reluctantly provided 
food that was both dear and 
nasty. 

The visible presence of cock- 
roaches and other small pests 
decided them to make their visit 
as short as possible; accordingly 
their servants were sent out to 
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collect dhoolies and mules for an 
early start on the next stage of the 
journey up the hill to Murree. 

Very pleasant appeared these 
hills after the drab monotony and 
torrid heat of the plains; the 
road wound steeply up the moun- 
tain-side, which was covered with 
pines and cherry trees in full 
bloom, ilex and fig, while flowers 
of many colours and varieties made 
the slopes a blaze of colour. 

Here and there little rivulets 
rattled briskly down the hillside, 
adding to the wild beauty of the 
scene. 

Arriving at Murree they found 
that the hotel was not yet opened 
up, so they dug out the care- 
taker, making him produce the 
keys and dole out beds, chairs, 
and tables so that they could 
have a good night’s rest after their 
long marches. 

Next day more mules and coolies 
had to be hired, tiresome creatures 
who gave much trouble during the 
next few days. The coolies were 
only too ready to throw down their 
loads and run away, while the 
mules were a poor lot, unfit and 
underfed, tiring easily and then 
apt to stumble on the rough track, 
and even fall down the hillside, 
load and all. 

The first march showed these 
weaknesses in the commissariat 
only too clearly, and it was only 
by Bob, the fiercer of the two, 
marching sternly at the tail of 
the little column to beat up the 
stragglers, that they completed the 
first stage by nightfall. 

It was a poor reward that, 
hungry and tired after his efforts, 
he should have bitten deeply into 
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a very bad egg at supper that 
night. 

Why is it that such a mishap 
arouses, not sympathy, but coarse 
merriment in those who are privi- 
leged to witness it ? 

During the next day’s march 
one of the mules did ‘ turn a com- 
plete somersault,’ breaking a 
precious bottle of ginger wine. 

This day’s march was long and 
tiring; recent thunderstorms had 
caused large boulders to roll down 
the hillsides on to the track. The 
sun, too, beat on their heads, and 
it was a very weary party that 
crawled into a little bungalow just 
after dark. Here they saw the 
grave of an unfortunate traveller 
who had died from exhaustion on 
this very march a few years before. 
He had been buried near a magnifi- 
cent cypress tree, reputed to be a 
thousand years old. 

Vandals existed in those days, 
as they do today, and the trunk 
was disfigured by bullet-holes and 
badly cut initials. 

The next few marches were 
uneventful, and on the evening 
of the twelfth day from Meean Mir 
they reached Baramulla, which 
overlooks the famous Wular Lake 
and the vale of Kashmir through 
which flows the Jhelum River. 

The vale here is bordered by a 
range of wooded hills, that rise 
steeply to the snow-clad peaks of 
the main Himalayan range, and 
it was here that they started 
the business for which they had 
set out. 

Their main quarry was Balu, 
- the Himalayan bear, be he red or 
black. Let Bob now describe his 
first day’s sport—by means of his 
diary, which has been carefully 
preserved to this day. 


It was still dark when my bearer 
called me with a cup of tea; we 
breakfasted off the trout that Grup 
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and I had caught in the Jhelum 
yesterday evening, while Mahboo, 
my shikari, an ugly, tough-looking 
customer, squatted on the ver- 
andah chewing betel-nut. 

“Come on, Mahboo,” said I, 
lighting my pipe, “time we were 
off; is everything ready ?” 

“Yes, Sahib,” he replied, rising 
to his feet, “the boat and two 
coolies are waiting.” 

Grup and I were going off in 
different directions, so wishing him 
luck I went down to the river, 
got into a skiff, and was rowed 
down-stream for about a mile, 
when we landed on the opposite 
bank. 

We then started to climb a long 
steep hill, the lower parts of which 
were covered in scrub with, here 
and there, a little group of deodars. 
The going was very rough and 
there were no tracks, and it was 
real hard work scrambling along 
carrying a heavy rifle. 

Mahboo, who padded along 
behind carrying my second rifle, 
followed by the two coolies with 
the lunch, did not seem to mind 
it so much, but then, of course, it 
is their country and their job. 
Thank goodness, we found a goat 
track at last and soon met two 
natives who told Mahboo that, 
half an hour ago, they had seen 
a large red bear close to the 
track and had been afraid to 
pass it. 

The bribe of a few annas per- 
suaded them to come along with 
us, and on we trudged up the track 
while the sun, which had now risen 
above the hill-tops, beat fiercely 
on our backs. 

After going for about a mile 
we came to a bend in the 
track, and our guides halted and 
then crawled cautiously round 
the bend. 

Beckoning to us they pointed 
to some bushes about a hundred 
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yards ahead and started jabbering 
to Mahboo. 

“What are they saying?” I 
asked. 

“They say that the bear was 
in those bushes,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
they don’t see him now.” 

Sitting down behind a rock, I 
unslung my field- glasses and 
scrutinised the bushes most care- 
fully without, however, seeing any- 
thing that looked like a bear. 

“Tm going on,’ I said to 
Mahboo. “ You follow with the 
other rifle, but tell the coolies to 
wait here.” 

Mahboo crawled back to where 
we had left our coolies, but in a 
couple of minutes he returned, 
muttering savagely, with the lunch 
haversack slung over his shoulder. 

“The badmashes have run 
away,” he whispered hoarsely. 

There was nothing that I could 
do to get them back, so I started 
to move cautiously towards the 
bushes, picking my way with the 
utmost care among the _ loose 
boulders that strewed the track. 
For all my care, however, I dis- 
lodged a large rock and over- 
balanced myself at the same time. 
The noise roused the bear, and 
as I scrambled to my feet I 
saw his stern making off at 
full speed towards a very thick 
patch of scrub higher up the 
hill. I beckoned up Mahboo, 
who looked very disgusted at my 
clumsiness. 

“Send the two men up the hill,” 
I told him, “ and tell them to roll 
big rocks down into that thick 
scrub. You and I will go on and 
wait below it.” 

The hillside got steeper and 
steeper as I slowly edged along 
trying to find a good foothold on 
the slope from where I could cover 
the place where the bear was 
presumably hiding. 

At last I found a fairly stout 
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bush against which I planted my 
left foot, and there waited for the 
men to start rolling rocks down 
the hill. 

Down comes the first boulder, 
crashing through the scrub; another 
follows. Surely this will make him 
budge ! 

Suddenly the bush, on which 
I was relying for my foothold, 
gave way, and down the hill I 
rolled, hanging on to my rifle 
with one hand and with the 
other grasping at anything I 
could to stop this swift and 
perilous descent. 

At last I was able to grasp the 
edge of a big boulder, and, bruised 
and breathless, lay panting on the 
ground. 

Suddenly there’s a shout from 
Mahboo, who has somehow man- 
aged to follow me down on his 
feet— 

** Look out, Sahib ! ” 

Pulling myself to my knees, I 
see, to my horror, a huge red 
bear clattering down the hill 
straight towards me. I can’t 
shoot as, if I leave go of the rock, 
I shall go slithering down the hill 
again. 

The bear sees me, and, with a 
roar, skids to a stop only a few 
yards from me. All seems to be 
up with me when Mahboo does a 
very gallant act; yelling at the 
top of his voice, he lunges at the 
bear with my second rifle, and the 
brute turns and scrambles down 
the hillside while I wriggle round 
vainly endeavouring to put in a 
shot after him. 

This is a bad business, and, to 
make matters worse, the two 
guides obviously feel that they 
have earned their money, and they, 
too, decamp. 

A short rest is now indicated— 
there are cuts and bruises that 
should have some attention—so 
we manage to get back on to the 
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track, and, finding a small tree 
that gives a certain amount of 
shade, take it easy for half an 
hour. 

Off we go again, clirabing steadily 
upwards, passing bushes and shrubs 
on which the snow is melting. 
Soon we are walking on snow which 
obliterates the track. 

Suddenly Mahboo, who is striding 
ahead, stops and points to a large 
bush about two hundred yards 
ahead under which is something 
dark and bulky. 

‘“* Balu,” he whispers. 

The going is terrible, but we 
edge our way forward, step by 
step, trying to reach a large rock 
about half-way between us and 
the bear, where I might hope to 
get a good foothold. 

He must be watching us, how- 
ever, as he rises to his feet, a fine 
red bear. I can’t stand upright 
without help, so Mahboo tries to 
steady me with one hand on the 
nape of my neck and the other on 
the seat of my pants. 


The bear is now moving off, so 
I try to take a steady aim and 


fire. A roar from the bear—lI’ve 
missed him, I think—as he goes 
off at full speed through the snow, 
scrambling and slipping down the 
steep hillside. 

I try to put in another shot, 
but the recoil has made Mahboo 
loose his grip, and I start to slither 
down sideways through the snow. 
We scramble forward and examine 
the bear’s tracks; there is no 
blood. 

This does not seem to be one 
. of my lucky days, or perhaps it 
would be more honest to say 
that I haven’t found my hill 
legs yet ! 

Mahboo says that it is no good 
going on, so we retrace our steps, 
find the track, and start to trudge 
back again, stopping for lunch 
under the shade of some bushes. 
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After a quick meal and a pipe, 
we are just moving off when a 
coolie from the other side of the 
valley starts shouting and waving 
his arms in our direction. 

Mahboo calls out to him; of 
course I don’t understand what 
they are saying. 

“Come along, Sahib,” he says ; 
“that man has seen three black 
bears feeding in the valley on the 
other side of that hill.” 

So we scramble down the hill, 
up the other side, and reach the 
coolie, who sets off in a state of 
great excitement and at a fierce 
pace for about a mile, stopping 
on the edge of a steep and rocky 
ravine, over which he _ peers 
cautiously. 

I am quite breathless by the 
time we catch him up, so sit down 
for a few minutes and then crawl 
up to him. 

The coolie seems a bit non- 
plussed, as he points to a little 
group of apricot trees only a few 
yards below us. 

Mahboo again interprets: ‘‘ He 
says that they were eating that 
fruit when he saw them.” 

They are certainly not there 
now, so once again I get out my 
glasses and scan the opposite side 
of the ravine very carefully. There 
they are! moving slowly and in 
single file among the bushes towards 
a large apricot tree on the other 
side of the ravine, about three 
hundred yards away. 

Crawling back over the brow, 
we made a wide detour and worked 
our way round to the far side of the 
ravine. 

There is plenty of cover here, 
and I feel that I ought to be 
able to get close up without 
being seen. 

Dash it all! Look at them! 
There go those wretched bears 
recrossing the ravine, one behind 
the other, back to the little clump 
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of trees where the coolie had seen 
them first. 

What is to be done now? 
Follow them across the ravine or 
retrace our steps once more ? 

A glance at the sun, which is 
only just showing above the moun- 
tains, tells me that there is no 
time for the latter course, so, 
motioning to Mahboo and the 
coolie to stay where they are, I 
set off to cross the ravine directly 
behind the bears. Fortunately 
the going is not too bad, and I 
reach the bottom without being 
discovered. 

Then comes a slow, patient 
stalk from rock to bush, and at 
last I reach a large boulder behind 
which I pause to get my breath. 
Cautiously I poke my head over 
the rock—there they are quietly 
feeding. 

Lying on the rock, I pick out 
the biggest of the three; now is 
the time, he has just stood upright 
to reach up to a branch—a steady 
bead on his shoulder, I fire, and he 
rolls over and over. 

The other two gallop away 
vociferously down the ravine, but 
I am not bothering about them. 

The bear I fired at is still rolling 
down the hill trying to get on his 
legs again, so I give him the second 
barrel as he disappears into some 
bushes. 

Reloading, I set off in pursuit, 
and find him lying dead among the 
bushes. 

Mahboo comes across now, and 
we settle down to skinning the 
bear, while the coolie goes off to 
get a boat for us to take us back 
to camp. 


Both red and black bear were 
very plentiful in Kashmir in those 
far-off days before the advent of 
the high-velocity rifle and the 
motor-car made shooting expedi- 
tions comparatively safe and 
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simple. Our friends spent many 
days in this way, dallying for a 
short time in Srinagar and then 
continuing the pursuit towards the 
Wardwan. 

They took many risks; for it 
must be remembered that the rifle 
was then a modern invention and 
had not the same accuracy or 
killing power that it has today. 
Sport would, however, lose its zest 
if there was no danger, and that 
risks were gladly taken as part of 
the game the closing pages of the 
diary will show. 


We had a delightful march 
today, as the road was very 
attractive, running through a 
jungle of small trees with under- 
wood of roses and red and yellow 
jasmine: the scent was delicious. 
Our ponies behaved well too; we 
had to cross and recross a deep 
river several times, the water 
running up to the ponies’ withers, 
but they were very steady and 
never put a foot wrong. 

We stopped for lunch among a 
mass of wild strawberries and 
made beasts of ourselves! After 
lunch the path took us through 
really dense jungle and again our 
ponies showed their worth, stepping 
from rock to rock without making 
a mistake. In many places one 
false step would have sent horse 
and rider hurtling into the river 
fifty feet below. 

Next day I went out with Mahboo 
to look for black bear among the 
walnut trees. Before long I saw 
two feeding together on the hill- 
side; followed by Mahboo and a 
sporting coolie named Sultan, I 
started off to stalk them. 

There was a good deal of cover, 
and I managed to get close up to 
the trees under which I had seen 
them without being discovered. 
While I was peering about trying 
to locate them, one of them 
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strolled past only about fifteen 
yards away and slightly below the 
spot where we were crouching 
behind a thick bush. He was a 
fine bear, and I rolled him over 
with my first barrel; down the 
hill he went, and I ran out to mark 
him, foolishly omitting to reload 
my empty barrel. Seeing and 
hearing nothing, I concluded that 
he was dead, so turned to look for 
his companion. 

Almost at once I saw him stand- 
ing on the hillside above me and 
looking straight at me. I fired 
my left barrel, hitting him in the 
ribs; with a roar he charged, 
while I, with an empty rifle, raced 
for the bush, behind which were 
still crouching Mahboo holding the 
second rifle and Sultan who was 
armed only with a stick. 

The bear and I reached the bush 
almost simultaneously—indeed I 
had no time to seize the rifle before 
the bear made a spring, missing 
me but landing in the bush, which 
he clawed violently, uttering the 
most awe-inspiring roars. 

Sultan very pluckily started 
belabouring the bear with his stick, 
while I did the same with the 
empty rifle. 

Mahboo meanwhile was vainly 
trying to pull the triggers of my 
second rifle which was loaded but 
at half-cock. All this was too 
much for the beer, who made off 
into thick jungle followed by a 
bullet from the rifle which I 
grabbed from Mahboo. I missed, 
however, and he got away. 

We then went down the hill and 
cautiously started to look for the 
first bear that I had hit, and— 
much to my relief—found him 
lying dead at the foot of the 
hill. 

Grup got into camp late that 
night, but with a good red bear 
which had fallen about fifteen 
hundred feet over a_ precipice 
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when he shot it. However, the 
skin was not damaged, and it is 
the biggest we have got up to date. 

He announced his intention of 
looking for black bear among the 
mulberry trees, but I said that I 
would put in a day’s fishing. I 
had better luck than he had: 
the trout rose well to the ‘ peacock 
lure,’ which is a very killing fly, 
and by tea-time I had a full 


creel. Grup returned soon after 
dark. 

“What luck, old man?” I 
asked him. 


“* Rotten,” he replied laconically. 
“* Saw nothing all the morning, but 
I ought to have got a good bear 
about an hour ago. I am sure that 
I hit him, and I feel that I ought 
to go out and try to pick him up 
tomorrow morning.” 

“All right,” I said, “I'll come 
along too.” 

Accordingly next morning we 
made an early start with our 
two shikaris. Marching straight 
to the spot where Grup had last 
seen the bear, we spread out and 
began to search the ground very 
thoroughly. There was certainly 
no bear, but just as we were giving 
it up as a bad job Mahboo came 
across fresh blood. I called out 
to Grup, “This looks as though 
he had been here this morning ; 
he probably saw us and sneaked 
off.” 

So, led by Mahboo, we moved 
off together, following the trail 
along the hillside, which was at 
first open but gradually getting 
steeper and more thickly covered 
with bushes. 

So thick did it become that in 
places we had to crawl on hands 
and knees; the blood trail was, 
however, quite easy to follow, and 
I felt that we must be getting up 
to him. By now we had got 
scattered, so as to cover this patch 
of ground very thoroughly. 
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Suddenly the bear, who had 
evidently elected to lie up in 
ambush in this thick jungle, 
charged down on us from above. 
Grup’s shikari, who was nearest, 
threw himself flat on his face, and 
the bear passed over him without 
stopping. 

I was just beyond, trying for a 
shot. Here he comes, straight at 
me! 

I manage to get in a quick 
shot and hear the bullet hit him. 
But I slip back with the recoil, 
and before I can get up again the 
bear is on top of me, knocking me 
flat on the ground. Seizing me 
across the thighs, he rolls over, 
carrying me with him but losing 
his grip. 

I try to roll clear and get my 
rifle to him. 

The bear seizes me by the foot, 
shifts his grip to my ankle, then 
again above the knee. 

I must shake him off somehow. 
I hit at him with my left fist, but 
he grabs me by the wrist. 

Ah! at last I can swing the 
rifle round with my right hand. 
Holding it like a pistol, I jam it 
into his side and pull the trigger. 
He lets go my wrist, rolls over, 
closing his eyes. 

I stagger up, but the bear makes 
a last effort, rises to his feet, and 
throws himself at me again. 

In desperation I thrust the rifle 
into his jaws, which close on it, 
and he rolls over dead, still grip- 
ping the rifle in his powerful 
teeth. 

Meanwhile, though I was not 
aware of it, my companions had 
not been idle. 

Grup rushed up and attempted 
to fire, but his cap misfired. His 
shikari and mine both fired our 
second rifles at the bear, one 
bullet actually passing through the 
sleeve of my coat. 

I felt absolutely ‘all in,’ but a 


strong pull at the brandy flask 
revived me, and I was carried 
back to camp, where my wounds 
were dressed. There were nine. 
teen large wounds in addition to 
innumerable tears and scratches. 

No more shooting for me this 
season ! 


Actually the wound in the 
wrist proved the most serious, and 
it was many months before he 
was able to use it freely again. 
Fortunately bears are usually, 
though not always, reasonably 
clean feeders and these wounds did 
not suppurate badly. 

There is an old song, “ Following 
in father’s footsteps,” and though 
the words of that song are not 
applicable to this story, the title 
brings Bob junior into the picture. 

He, from his earliest youth, 
had trodden on this bear’s skin, 
examined its teeth and claws, and 
listened all agog to the tale. Often, 
too, would Grup, his godfather, 
come to stay, and the two old 
sportsmen would get out their 
diaries and the old tattered maps 
of Kashmir, fighting their contests 
with Balu over again round the 
smoking-room fire. 

Very different were the con- 
ditions, some sixty years later, 
when Bob junior set out from 
Meean Mir—now called Lahore 
Cantonments—in an apple-green 
Ford car, twelve horse - power 
instead of two. No tatterdemalion 
rascal in the driver’s seat, which 
was decorated by Judy, his wile, 
very smart in her sunproof tussore 
coat and skirt. 

Between them sat ‘Grup,’ the 
Sealyham, proudly alert and bark- 
ing defiance at the pi-dogs and 
jackals that slunk across the 
road. 

Huddled up among the guns 
and baggage at the back sat the 
bearer, and the bedding was 
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wedged tightly between bonnet and 
wings. 

Thanks to macadam road and 
good solid bridges, Pindi was 
reached in the day, where they 
found a first-class hotel, good 
clean beds and food, excellent 
service, electric light, long baths, 
and water hot and cold. 

The scenery on the road up the 
hill to Murree fully bore out the 
glowing account given in Senior’s 
diary, but in Murree again modern 
comforts made the night’s sojourn 
very pleasant, while the bracing 
air after the stuffy heat of the 
Plains acted as a tonic on the 
travellers, who had been wilting 
under temperatures of 115° in the 
shade. 

Srinagar was reached on the 
evening of the following day, and 
the first week was given over to 
seeing the sights from a house-boat 
on the river, while arrangements 
were made for a three weeks’ shoot- 
ing trip up-country. 

It was all too easy compared 
with conditions that obtained sixty 
years ago: shikari and provisions 
were secured through an accredited 
agent, a hired van taking the 
party along a reasonably good 
road to Achibal, whence the 
journey was continued on foot. 

The plan was that Judy should 
spend the first week fishing for 
trout while her husband got his 
eye in after bear. 

A weak shoulder, the result of a 
severe flying accident, restricted 
his choice of armament, and the 


heavy double-barrelled rifle that is 


carried by most hunters of danger- 
ous game was barred to him. He 
had, in fact, selected a single 
loader high-velocity rifle, whose 
accuracy he had carefully tested, 
rather than a magazine rifle of 
smaller calibre. 

His theory was, “If you don’t 
kill or disable with one shot, 
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you deserve what is coming to 
you.” : 

His shikari, Hassan, carried a 
double-barrelled shot-gun loaded 
with solid bullets for close quarter 
work should a real emergency 
arise. 

In parenthesis, it may be stated 
here that he never found reason 
to modify these arrangements, 
even when walking up tiger. Per- 
haps he was lucky. 

He soon found that nowadays 
red bear are very much scarcer 
than they were when his father 
trod these paths; in fact, the 
survivors of yearly onslaughts have 
been forced to withdraw farther 
and higher into the mountains. 
Black bear, too, were harder to 
find, more nocturnal in their habits 
and more anxious to escape when 
disturbed. 

In fact, during this first week, 
while Judy provided the little 
camp with succulent grilled trout 
for breakfast and dinner, her 
alleged better half provided nothing 
but tales of disappointment and 
bunglings. He had his fair share 
of bad luck: the first black bear 
that he saw might well have been 
ambushed but for the excessive 
zeal of a shepherd, who turned 
it by shouting at the critical 
moment. 

No excuse can, however, be 
accepted for a clean miss at a bear 
that was wandering quietly up a 
nullah almost vertically below him. 
Of course it is well known that 
shots taken under such conditions 
go high, but then allowance should 
be made accordingly. 

Nor was he more successful when 
trying to stalk a bear that was 
haunting a walnut grove in the 
moonlight. Even though it is 
admitted that it was a very young 
moon, and that he had had no 
experience of night shooting with- 
out a torch, yet a bear looms bulky 
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when up a tree, and it was not 
very creditable to miss at forty 
yards. 

Perhaps, though, it was lucky 
that he did miss and that the bear 
made off, because a rough-and- 
tumble in the dark would prob- 
ably have gone in favour of 
Bruin. 

In order to change the luck, a 
change of camp was made at the 
end of this first week, and a ten- 
mile march brought them to a 
lovely, well-wocded valley over- 
looked by the snow-clad peaks of 
the Wardwan. Hardly had they 
settled down into camp when down 
came the rain! For two days and 
nights it descended without a 
break and the travellers were 
reduced to playing picquet and 
two-handed bridge with umbrellas 
over their heads to keep off the 
steady drip drip inside the tent, 
while their beds were covered with 
their waterproof sheets. 

After some thirty-six hours of 
rain and while they were asleep, a 
strong wind arose. The tent pegs 
were drawn squelchingly from the 
sodden ground and the tent sub- 
sided upon them. 

“Wake up,” shouted Judy as 
the wet white mass descended on 
her face, “the tent is falling in 
on us.” 

Bob stirred slothfully and more 
than half-asleep muttered, “‘ Hold 
it up then!” 

This could not be borne, and a 
boot brought him to his senses, 
causing him to rise in tousled wrath 
and shout for the servants. 

A kindly veil is drawn over the 
next half-hour, though it may be 
hinted that the aroma of wet coolie 
is one that calls for instant and 
drastic dispersal. 

The gale, however, that brought 
about this amusing disaster proved 
to be a blessing, for it blew the 
rain away; and a hot sun next 


morning quickly dried both ground 
and garments. 

That evening the camp had 
two unwelcome visitors, the first 
being a purtially demented female 
and the second a mad dog. 
The former heralded her appear- 
ance by uttering peals of hysterical 
laughter and dancing —with a 
modicum of clothing—in front of 
the tent. The bearer was hastily 
despatched to collect the village 
policeman, who, armed with a 
stick, chased her back to the 
village. The same policeman had 
the sense to warn the camp that 
a rabid dog was wandering about 
the neighbourhood. 

Grup, the inveterate enemy of 
all pi-dogs, had to be chained to 
the tent pole, while the remains 
of a sheep were put down to lure 
the afflicted animal into the open. 
A coolie was armed with a stick 
and put on guard, with strict 
orders to report to the Sahib if 
it put in an appearance. Just 
before nightfall the alarm was 
given, and the animal mercifully 
dispatched. 

Meanwhile half of this week had 
passed without any news of bear, 
and the decision was taken to 
move camp yet again higher up 
the valley and farther from human 
habitations. 

That evening, however, a herds- 
man came into camp and declared 
that he had seen two bears move 
into a little ravine about two miles 
from camp. This was good news, 
and he was persuaded in the usual 
way to stop in camp overnight 
and to act as guide early next 
morning. 

Let us now turn up the pages 
of Junior’s diary to give the story 
as it was duly recorded on the 
following evening. 


It was still dark when the 
bearer brought the early cup of 
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tea; Judy was very anxious to 
join the party, but Hassan shook 
his head. 

“No, Memsahib,” he said, smiling, 
“we must go very quietly and with 
great cunning ; besides, the dog will 
make a noise if both you and the 
Sahib leave the camp.” 

That was that, and somewhat 
to the general relief she decided 
to stay behind, with a promise 
that if we did get a bear we would 
send the guide back at once to 
bring her out. We could only see 
a few yards in front of us when 
we moved off, the herdsman leading 
the way. 

Trudging uphill and picking our 
way carefully among the rocks and 
thorn bushes, we reach the head of 
the nullah just as dawn breaks. 
Now we must move with extra 
caution ; somewhere in that tangle 
of boulders and scrub should be 
the bears—if our luck has turned. 
We pick our way, stopping every 
few yards to listen intently and to 
scan the ground below us. 

There is hardly a sign of life, 
except the birds who fly twittering 
from bush to bush. 

We hold a whispered council of 
war: shall we stir the place up 
by throwing stones down or would 
it be better to work our way into 
the nullah and try to come up 
to the bears before they hear or 
see us ? 

There is the whole day before us, 
so we decide on the latter course ; 
leaving the herdsman at the head 
of the nullah, we start to climb 
down slowly and with infinite 
caution. 

Fortunately I am wearing crepe 
soles which give me a grip on the 
rocks, and so far I have not made 
any noise. 

Just in front lies a large rock, 
and I move towards it hoping to 
get a better view of the ground 
below. 
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Suddenly from under the rock 
comes a grunt, a rattle of stones, 
and a pig gets up, gives a startled 
look at us, and with a series of 
grunts scrambles down the ravine. 

Now, indeed, all our careful 
stalking seems wasted, for the din 
is worse than even the most flat- 
footed sahib could achieve. There 
is almost instant reaction, some- 
thing big has been roused and is 
moving in the bushes below us— 
moving this way too. . 

Heaving myself on to the top 
of this rock, I get on to one 
knee, bringing the rifle to the 
ready while Hassan props me up 
from behind. 

There is a lot of commotion 
down below us and a coughing 
roar shows that the bears are 
there and are thoroughly alarmed. 
There is now a gentle breeze blow- 
ing up the nullah; the bears have 
probably got my wind. 

Something big and clumsy is 
now galloping away through the 
bushes on the right, but I only 
get one short glimpse, not enough 
for a shot. 

There’s another roar, and just 
below me another bear is moving 
across my front. Out he comes, 
a monster galloping uphill past me. 

Up with the rifle—hold well 
forward and swing. 

Squeeze the trigger—ah-h! the 
bear rolls over, head over heels 
like a huge black rabbit—he’s 
up—no, he’snot ! One struggle and 
he lies still. 

Reload and cover him — wait, 
don’t be too ready to move. 
Hassan pulls himself up on top 
of the rock beside me and we 
both watch the bear. 

No movement. 

**He’s dead, Sahib,” he says at 
last, and we walk up to him. The 
bullet has taken him in the spine 
—a quick merciful end. 

Back goes the herdsman to camp, 
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while we sit and have a smoke by 
the bear. 

We hear the herdsman announc- 
ing the news to the camp, and very 
soon we see what appears to be 
the whole camp staff walking 
towards us, chattering volubly in 
their excitement. Grup is, of 
course, the first to arrive, racing 
along to my whistle. Seeing the 
bear, he stops and growls—all his 
hackles up. 


Notwithstanding — or perhaps 
because of this success—camp was 
duly moved a ten-mile march 
higher up the valley. 

The next few days were spent 
climbing up to the snow-line to 
look for red bear. One was seen 
at a great distance through glasses, 
but by the time the stalkers reached 
the spot he had moved on. 

Then they tried a beat, a chancy 
business at the best of times— 
except, of course, when dis- 
tinguished visitors are taking part 
—but almost hopeless when there 
is only one gun. 

But there is something very 
thrilling about a beat, listening 
to the tapping of the beaters and 
wondering what, if anything, will 
come out, and whether it will come 
our way. 

On this occasion Bruin was not 
at home, though a leopard raced 
across the open, without giving a 
chance. 

The beaters were paid, Hassan 
was sent off to make inquiries at 
a village where a bear had been 
reported to be plundering the fruit 
trees, and Bob junior returned to 
camp to change into flannels and 
to have a dish of tea. 

“No luck again, I suppose ?” 
said Judy. ‘‘ Never mind, you’ve 
got one jolly good bear and we’ve 
had a good trip. Here’s your tea, 
and I’ve put a few drops of ‘the 
crayture ’ in it!” 


Hot tea, laced with a large 
spoonful of Irish whiskey, takes a 
lot of beating, and I was just 
finishing my second cup— 

“Look,” said Judy, standing up 
and pointing to the slopes of the 
hill, ‘“‘ there’s a bear!” 

Sure enough, there was a large 
black bear walking quietly along 
the hillside, about three hundred 
yards away. He was evidently 
making for a large patch of trees 
and scrub that lined the river bank 
about a quarter of a mile up-stream. 

“Quick, take the glasses,” I 
said, “‘and watch where he goes. 
I shan’t be five minutes getting 
into my shooting kit.” 

By the time I had laced up my 
boots the bear had reached the 
trees watched by Judy, the bearer, 
and the camp coolies. 

One bright coolie volunteered to 
cross the river and climb up on to 
the opposite hill. 

“Good,” I said; “if he comes 
out beyond those bushes, wave 
your loin-cloth so that I can follow 
him.” The coolie grinned assent 
and the bearer grinned too, know- 
ing that the coolie would then have 
no garment left, but no one minded 
that ! 

Off I trudged along the bank, 
while the coolie forded the river 
and quickly climbed up the hill- 
side, where he perched himself on 
a big rock from where he could 
apparently get a good view of the 
proceedings. 

Soon I reached the patch of 
scrub jungle, cocked the rifle, saw 
that the spare cartridges were 
quickly accessible, and—not with- 
out some qualms —started to 
explore the bushes. 

Thad no definite plan of campaign 
except to try to see the bear before 
he saw me, and then to put in a 
shot that would at least disable 
him until I could reload. 

With the utmost caution I 
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moved from bush to bush, occasion- 
ally glancing across the river to 
where the coolie was standing on 
his rock, his garment in his hand. 
Progress was easy at first, but 
the scrub grew thicker as I pene- 
trated more deeply into it; the 
thorns, too, took toll of my hands 
and knees, though I was so tense 
that I did not notice it at the time. 
Suddenly, and without the 
slightest warning, from the far 
side of a thick thorn bush not 
more than five yards from me, 
appeared a huge black head and 
shoulders, with the white collar 
standing out like a huge ‘ dickey.’ 
A cavernous mouth opened in a 
snarl. There was only one thing 
to do—up comes the rifle—a snap- 
shot at that menacing head, and 
then—silence ! 
Hastily reloading, I stood stock- 
still. 
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No movement, not a sound. 

Suddenly there’s a yell from the 
coolie, who is now dancing on the 
rock waving his garment above his 
head. 

Now this was the agreed signal 
that the bear had gone on beyond 
this patch of jungle, so I started 
to run forward and promptly fell 
over him as he lay dead on the 
other side of the bush. 

My shot had passed through his 
brain, and he had dropped in his 
tracks without a sound. 

The coolie was, of course, merely 
dancing for joy in anticipation of a 
good fat tip—which he got. 


“Oh, mummy,” said the eldest 
member of the third generation, 
“Uncle Bob has got three bears 
lying on the drawing-room floor, 
and they haven’t got any insides ! ” 

Let us hope that he will carry on. 





THE TIMBER WOLF AT HOME. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


SttencE. That might be taken 
as the word and seal of the 
Arctic forests. A silence which is 
absolute. And silence means the 
complete suspension of any vibra- 
tion of the atmosphere. The 
trees are frozen to the core; 
there is no movement of leaf, 
no quivering of twig. One is 
startled by the falling of a table- 
spoonful of snow fifty yards away. 
Men shuffle silently along, dreading 
the sound of their own snow-shoes. 
Silence. 

There is no breaking that utter 
absence of sound. The crackling 
of your fire may interrupt it, 
but ever the silence dominates ; 
a part of the great grey loneliness 
behind you, closing in instantly 
upon the puny works of man as 
the ocean closes behind a liner. 
You may plough your way through 
the seas, yet the seas remain, 
unchanged and _ enveloping—but 
for your wake. So you may 
plough your way through the 
Arctic; yet the silence remains, 
but for the echoes, and they, 
indeed, may be immense. They 
come and go, echo and re-echo, 
and you listen, wishing they would 
die. Yet even the echoes do not 
break the silence. They are a 
thing apart, floating above it, 
like oil on water. Sound may 
float and waver and fade, but the 
Arctic silence prevails. And it 
is these wee, small sounds, which 
come and go yet do not interrupt, 
that make men listen to their 
own footsteps, till they know the 
meaning of the phrase: “The 
silence which finds and follows.” 

We speak of ‘“‘the silence of 
the tomb”; but there is no 


silence even in our tombs. This 
is proved by the fact that, try 
as we may, we cannot get the 
truly Arctic animals to _ breed 
here. We make underground dens 
for them; we _ barricade the 
entrances with sand-bags; we do 
everything possible to keep out 
the sounds of the air. Yet they 
eat their young within a day or 
two, because we cannot shut off 
the vibration of the earth, set 
up by underground railways and 
the multitudinous wheels which 
rumble across the surface. In 
the Arctic there are no wheels; 
nothing disturbs the quietude, 
except possibly the movement of 
ice-floes and glaciers and the 
pounding of the sea. These are 
sounds nature understands and 
does not distrust. Consequently, 
the wild creatures do not eat 
their young; instead, they guard 
and fight for them, as they have 
done since time dawned. 

How far will sound carry across 
a silence like this—a sound such 
as the hunting cry of wolves? 
I have often wondered. I have 
stood at the doorway of a super- 
heated cabin on the shores of 
the Hudson Bay and _ listened 
to the silence. Behind me was 
the hiss of the red-hot stove: 
I could even hear the logs creep- 
ing; but in the endless space of 
moonlight and forest beyond there 
was no sound. 

Then the howling of wolves is 
heard. It is very faint and far 
away, and seems to come from 
the sky—a mere fragment like 
a falling feather. One catches 
only the end of their hunting call 
as it rises in a crescendo, and 
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the silence closes again. There 
is a pause, and again one hears 
it—this time closer. It sounds 
like the voices of a vast multitude 
of little children cheering, but you 
thank God no children are there— 
in this land of awful solitude. 
Then suddenly a pack is close 
at hand. Their sinister “ yap-ay- 
allay” breaks in with the force 
of a machine-gun, and instinctively 
you draw back to close the door 
behind you. Yet, as you pause, 
you realise that they are hunting 
Lake Shimmergreen. They run 
the deer out into the open, they 
drop their voices; they throw 
their tongues again; then silence, 
and you know almost the exact 
slough in which they have made 
their kill. And tomorrow you 
may find the cleanly picked back- 
bone of the deer, with the skull 
intact. All round the snow is 
trodden flat by the wolves. You 
may see scraps and deer hair, 
and perhaps a tuft of wolf hair ; 


for they may have chopped at 


each other, though the North 
American wolves, of which I am 
writing, do not quarrel much 
among themselves, as do the lank, 
contemptible Russian wolves. The 
North American wolf is a nobler 
beast; and for the most part 
hunts in packs of from five to 
nine, consisting of parents and 
cubs. It is rarely that the severity 
of winter causes the packs to 
unite, as they habitually do in 
Northern Europe. 

But Lake Shimmergreen is four- 
. teen miles away! I have heard 
packs hunting twenty-five miles 
away, and they seemed too close 
to be healthy. How far away, 
then, are the packs one can only 
just hear? I dare not attempt 
to speculate, lest I be set down 
as a heedless exponent of fiction. 
In Scotland I have known the 
roaring of stags to carry twenty- 
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five miles across water: There 
was the noise of the sea, there 
was wind, there were many things 
contrary to the silence of the 
Arctic. The estimate of a forester 
I knew in Alaska was probably 
very fair when he said that in 
keen frost and under suitable 
conditions a pack can be heard 
clearly over a hundred miles away. 

In densely wooded country it 
is different. Sometimes you will 
hear a pack thirteen or fourteen 
miles away, yet hardly at all on 
the lake below your cabin four 
miles off. It all depends on what 
intervenes, and on the echoes in 
this land of echoes. In the 
mountains the echoes hit the 
hills and grow. One is often 
asked: ‘‘ What does the howling 
of wolves sound like?” Well, 
as a matter of fact, I have never 
heard wolves howling. The Euro- 
pean wolves may how] with hunger 
as the jackals do, but not the 
broad - headed wolf of North 
America. And vermin though he 
may be, he is a courageous animal, 
capable of retaliation even at the 
cost of his life. Certainly he does 
not howl. When hunting they 
throw their tongues, and the noise 
is similar to that of fox-hounds in 
full cry; but it is enhanced by 
the silence and multiplied by 
the echoes. It has been said 
that they fall silent as soon as 
they sight their game. Many 
writers have made this statement ; 
but I doubt it. I have often 
heard packs hunting. You can 
distinguish the deep bass voices 
of the parents from the excited 
treble of their cubs; but I do 
not admit that the cubs fall 
silent on sighting game. I have 
never seen a deer pulled down, 
but I am prepared to swear that 
the cubs yell the louder as the 
chase draws near its close. 

An Irishman I knew in Matta- 
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garmie was fond of relating an 
incident he had seen of a moose 
beset by wolves. I forget now 
the graphic details of his descrip- 
tion, but the picture still lives 
of the moose backed up against 
a sandy banking with the wolves 
all round. The Irishman was 
regarded as a hero for having 
witnessed the scene; for, though 
we know such things occur, man 
rarely sees them. Doubtless, his 
story lost nothing in the telling. 

In the same city there was a 
little fellow in charge of a news- 
paper stall in the early days, 
bound to that sedentary life because 
he had lost both his feet by frost- 
bite. The story went—and I 
believe it is true—that while he 
was travelling at night on Cripple 
Creek his dogs became panic- 
stricken at the call of wolves, 
and he suffered a night of terrible 
privation. We can be sure of 
this, that one way or another 
wolves have always taken—and 
always will take—their toll. Man 
will never conquer the vast regions 
they hold. 

The fear that people have of 
the wolf is really surprising. An- 
other forest ranger and I had 
to take a party of foreigners 
from one bush camp to another, 
not more than twenty-two miles. 
While bordering the lake a wolf 
howled — rather barked at us. 
Admittedly he made a bit of a 
noise, but that was no excuse 
for the whole batch to make for 
the trees in panic-stricken haste. 
That is how lives are lost. A 
man freezes in the tree and falls 
to the ground. The remains the 
wolves leave furnish evidence for 
yet another wolf tragedy. 

Wolves will never kill a sane- 
minded man unless he is down 
and out, and I shall never forget 
my satisfaction when the flat 
of my moccasin smote the tightly 


drawn pants of one of those 
foreigners as he ascended the 
nearest tree. We had simply 
to hoof and cuff them and make 
them go on, so great was their 
terror of the wolf. 

It is small wonder that wolves 
are hated by sportsmen through- 
out the north country. One day 
my Indian guide, Joe Fry—a 
counterpart hunter to Grey Owl— 
and I found seven deer lying 
dead in a bay no longer than a 
tennis lawn. There were two old 
does, an old buck, a young buck, 
and the rest fawns of last spring 
or earlier. They had simply been 
pulled down and left. The wolves 
had not eaten an ounce of their 
plunder. The picture of the ever- 
starving wolf has too often been 
painted. The North American 
wolf does not starve. He is a 
creature of the great distances. 
He kills where deer are most 
plentiful, and then, having spoilt 
his own hunting, follows the deer 
elsewhere. His range is immense, 
uninterrupted by man. He will 
travel several hundred miles in 
a few days. He is the terror 
of the northern forests, driving 
game from quarter to quarter, 
and for ever following it. He 
terrifies the deer, he spoils the 
hunting, he brings starvation to the 
Indian. He is the worst of vermin. 
Yet the heart of the hunter cannot 
help but rise to him. 

Having found these seven deer, 
Joe and I set to work quickly. 
We were over a hundred miles 
from the railhead, and there were 
no mining camps near. A chance 
band of voyaging Indians might 
pass that way, and a hint to them 
was easy. We stuck black feathers 
upright in the snow all round, 
and we stood the top of a young 
cedar in the centre of the bay. 
That was warning enough to any- 
one to keep his dogs off. Then 
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into the flesh, and particularly 
into the eyes and mouth of each 
deer, we sprinkled a few grains 
of strychnine. Then we went. 

Some days later we returned. 
The deer were still there, un- 
touched. One corpse had been 
pulled about, and in silent testi- 
mony to man’s power a wolverine 
lay, horribly contorted, twenty 
yards off. I suggested to Joe 
that he might take the skin, but 
he shook his head, and I knew 
that he thought the pelt of a 
poisoned wolverine worthless. 

I shall never forget that hateful 
beast, drawn and knotted and 
ape-like, its powerful jaws locked 
on one of its paws. Man may 
hate the wolf, but the musk- 
bearing wolverine, which lives by 
robbing even the wolves, is still 
less lovable. At all events the 


thieving wolverine has probably 
cost the lives of more good men 
than the wolf. 

Whether or not it is true I 
do not know, but Joe Fry, my 


guide, an educated Indian who 
had been to Toronto University, 
but nevertheless had returned to 
his tribe, told me that the furs 
of wolf and wolverine lose their 
recommending virtues when the 
animal has been poisoned. The 
outstanding and peculiar virtue 
of these two furs is that, when 
used for parki hood trimmings, 
the breath does not condense on 
them and cake into ice. With 
other furs it takes some minutes 
to thaw your face out over a 
stove. Certainly wolverine fur 
does not cake, while most other 
furs do—except, as Joe said, 
prime wolf fur. But, according 
to him, wolf and wolverine will 
both cake if the animal has been 
poisoned, At all events the 
Indians hate poison, believing that 
the hair of the pelts of poisoned 
beasts is not so fast as that of 
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trapped animals. And since the 
Indians used furs as clothing long 
before the white man appeared 
upon the scene, they should be 
reasonably good judges. Joe Fry 
hated the use of poisons, though 
his hatred of the wolf predominated. 
Nothing is too mean or cruel if 
thereby the Indian can score over 
this despot of the northern woods. 

Unlike most woodsmen, I insist 
on shaving at every possible oppor- 
tunity when on the trail; for the 
sand-flies and mosquitoes at work 
in the brushwood of one’s chin 
drive one mad. Hot weather or 
cold, ice water or hot, I used to 
shave, which always brought down 
Joe Fry’s snigger of scorn—prob- 
ably because he himself had no 
whiskers. Yet I always noticed 
that he was keen enough to appro- 
priate my waste blades. I thought 
at first that he took them for the 
use of his tribe, till one morning 
I found him dipping a blade in 
the half-cooled fat from the frying- 
pan. He dipped and chilled it 
and dipped it again till it was 
formed into an oval ball of fat. 
In answer to my inquiries he told 
me that he intended to leave it 
in the crotch of a stick about 
three feet from the ground, out 
of reach of smaller game. ‘“ But,” 
he added, ‘‘ wolf come along and 
him swallow it!” 

That, he said, was the use to 
which waste razor-blades were put 
in the north country, but he added 
that the old type cut-throat razor 
was better. You smeared it with 
tallow or seal fat, and tapped it 
firmly into a tree trunk about 
2 ft. 6 in. from the ground; then 
the wolves, one by one, came along 
and licked it. In the extreme 
cold they felt nothing till the 
swelling of their lacerated tongues 
choked them. Heil Hitler! 

It brings to mind an incident 
of my youth. A man on the 
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farm had been ‘ chistle chasing ’— 
that is, cutting thistles with a 
scythe. He left his scythe lying 
in the pasture, and when he 
returned several young cattle were 
gathered round it, some of them 
severely cut, yet still ready to 
investigate. The Indians of the 
prairies used a blade of this 
kind with a brightly coloured 
flag above it to attract the buffalo ; 
and these would cut themselves to 
death on it. 

The Indians ‘ bury’ their dead 
in the tree-tops to preserve them 
from the wolves. ‘The coffins are 
tied to the branches about sixteen 
feet from the ground, and bells 
are hung to twigs all the way up. 
This is to prevent the raiding 
of wolverines; for the wolverine 
as he climbs cannot stand the 
tinkling of the bells, and at once 
falls to the ground. But weather 
and squirrels soon demolish the 
crude coffins, and the gnawed 
corpses hang out at grotesque 
angles or even drop from their 


original resting-places to hang in 


rags on the lower branches. Not 
a pretty discovery is such a 
burial ground. Still it suffices ; 
for by the time grandpa or uncle 
drops out of his coffin he is no 
longer mourned. His family made 
him secure from the wolf so long 
as memory lasted. After that 
the dead belong to a common 
and forgotten order. It is merely 
a matter of the length of man’s 
memory, and there are no zinc 
shells in the north country. 
Wolves will go for the dead 
when they will not go for the 
living. Two Indians may travel 
alone in perfect safety, but if 
they are taking a dead man to 
his burial they are terribly afraid 
of wolves. Wolves will face up 
a funeral as though they consider 
it a show into which they have 
a perfect right to enter—at least 
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the Chippewayan Indians say so, 
and I have been told by servants 
of the Hudson Bay stories which 
seem to support the prevailing 
belief. 

Two young Indians of the Holy 
Cross Mission Station, Caribou 
Crossing, were burying their father 
—a difficult process, since they 
had to light fires to thaw out 
every few inches of earth—when 
four wolves became more and 
more impudent. The Indians beat 
them off with their digging tools, 
but had at length to leave the 
dead man to them and themselves 
make off, on the principle that 
it is no use selling one’s life to 
guard the dead ! 

Practically all the ‘far back’ 
Indians fear, dread, and hate 
the wolf. That is only natural, 
since for generations they had 
not the arms with which to destroy 
them. Moreover, the wolves they 
have fought may have come from 
regions where man, even in the 
form of the primitive Indian, was 
unknown. It is impossible to 
say whether this creature or the 
other is dangerous to man in 
these vast continents. It depends 
on whether or not the animal 
knows what man is. If it does 
not, it naturally regards him in 
the same light as it would regard 
deer or any other natural quarry, 
but it quickly learns the meaning 
of arms. In the more remote 
forests even a lynx will face you 
up, though he is as timid as a 
hare when fire-arms are in evidence. 

But the wastefulness of wolves 
can at times be put to good account. 
Neighbours of mine in the Hudson 
Bay country were at one time 
very short of food. They trekked 
out to an old Indian they knew 
who lived at the lake margin 
with his wife. The two white 
men had plenty of rice, but a 
white man cannot live on rice 
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only. He boils it in salt water, 
and eats his fill; and he gets up 
from the meal full, but still hungry. 
If you stew the common wood 
hare (kitchee wahboos) along with 
the rice it is improved; but still 
you are hungry, because, as winter 
proceeds, there is no nourishment 
in the hares; for they have been 
living on the bark of sapless trees 
for some time, and you might, 
indeed, just about as well stew 
the bark ! 

But to revert to my neighbours. 
When they arrived at the camp 
of the two Indians they found 
them heating a stew-pot. They 
were cordially invited to the feast, 
and forthwith the Indian drew 
from the pot the essence of the 
stew. It looked exactly like a 
stewed baby, but proved to be 
an owl! Yet the two white men 
gratefully drank the stew. 

The Indian then told them that 
the wolves had run down a moose 
and left it in the swamp. Now 
it should be explained that as 
winter settles and the streams 
are sealed, many of the swamps 
dry out and are covered with 
cat-ice. So they searched, and 
eventually found the remains of 
the moose protruding grotesquely. 
The wolves had gnawed off the 
meat to the original level of the 
swamp, but there were now several 
inches of it above the surface, 
frozen as hard as wood. The 
meat, however, proved to be as 
fresh and sweet as on the day 
it was killed, and the two travellers 
and the Indians had a great potlash, 
'“and the danger of starvation was 
ended. 

When living in the Nighthawk 
Lake country I was told that no 
wolves had been heard for some 
years, but one night they arrived, 
hunting in all directions. This 
was doubtless due to the blasting 
to the south of us where so many 
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mines and prospects were opening 
up along the Mattagami River. 
The deer leave immediately the 
blasting begins, and the wolves 
follow them. Thus the wolves 
may suddenly arrive in an area 
from which they have been absent 
for some years. At all events 
they were plentiful enough in 
the Nighthawk Lake country that 
mid-winter. 

That was the first time I had 
heard them, and I shall not 
forget it. My companion—a Nor- 
folk man—and I were in a canoe 
paddling slowly along a slough 
towing a spoon-bait for pike for 
supper. Suddenly there was a 
sound which we at first took 
for the siren of a railway engine 
a long way off; then we realised 
that there was no railway remotely 
within earshot. 

“Tt must be wolves!” I 
remarked, and I shall never forget 
the look on my companion’s face. 
At home he was a baker in a small 
way of business. He turned as 
white as a sheet, but managing 
to control his voice he asked, 
“What shall we do?” Having 
lived in big game country, I 
answered with a laugh, “Go on 
fishing ! ” 

All the same, the wolves that 
winter did not make life more 
endurable. My little baker friend 
was afraid of them, and the 
combination of wolves and baker 
began to get on my nerves. One 
day I shot a deer on the side of 
the lake opposite to our cabin. 
It was a big beast, too heavy to 
carry over the five miles of inter- 
vening loch, so I left it and went 
back for the sledge, soliciting the 
services of my partner to help 
hurl it home. He was reluctant 
to do so, because, he said, we 
should not be back before dark ; 
but I persuaded him. When we 
had loaded the deer, he refused 
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to travel straight across the ice, 
and insisted on sticking to the 
timber edge. He had an idea that 
open ice is dangerous when wolves 
are ranging for game; at all 
events there was nothing for it 
but to skirt the loch with a newly 
gralloched deer on the sled. 

That night we were followed by 
wolves, and it was a bit nerve- 
trying. They were in the timber 
not fifty yards away, now cracking 
a twig, now uttering low, pig-like 
grunts. After about an hour of 
this I let fly with the ‘303 and 
the din, as the bullet ricochetted 
through the trees, was simply 
terrific. At all events it cleared 
the air of wolves, for we heard no 
more of them. 

It was also the end of our 
partnership. Next morning my 
companion suddenly realised that 
we were running short of stores. 
He set out at daybreak alone, and 
I have not seen or heard of him 
since. But he had the decency 
to report, and a week later, to 
my relief, my loneliness was broken 
by the arrival of a sound and 
hearty Border Scot, yet another 
Joe, with whom I subsequently 
travelled many hundreds of miles. 

But there are not a few brave 
men who are terribly afraid of 
wolves. It is a fear they cannot 
overcome; apparently inherited, 
@ primeval dread, which fortu- 
nately does not enter into my own 
being. Luckily I have no fear of 
wild animals, and I am perfectly 
sure that if one spent one’s time 
trying to be killed by them, one 
would stand a chance of living to 
a ripe old age. So far as my 
judgment goes there are only 
three wild beasts that leave no 
margin for liberties—the sloth bear, 
the leopard, and the killer whale. 
One might possibly commit suicide 
in dealing with these, but it would 
take a long time and a lot of money. 


I shall never forget one northern 
journey when, having travelled 
from Lake of the Woods, we 
tumbled aboard the train bound 
for the regions of the Hudson 
Bay. The two of us must have 
had 200 lb. of impedimenta in 
addition to rifles, canoe, and dog, 
All we lacked was tin helmets, 
We signalled to the train to stop 
between stations, and she faithfully 
pulled up amid the tamaracks, 
birches, and muskeg. Faces 
appeared at the carriage windows, 
and there were muttered exclama- 
tions of, “Forest rangers, poor 
devils!” 

Admittedly we were somewhat 
rugged and fly-bitten and out at 
elbows, for we had been a long 
time in the bush; but as for the 
‘poor devil’ part of the business, 
we did not want the pity of black- 
coated passengers about to exploit 
the already over-exploited gold- 
fields of the North. Rather we 
felt sorry for them. We would 
not have exchanged our lot for 
theirs, and we did not envy them 
the restrictions that tied them to 
the city sidewalks while all the 
woods were ours. 

Anyway, the coaches were full, 
since it was the time of the 
Porcupine gold boom, so we 
climbed aboard a timber truck 
loaded with logs, dragging our 
canoe and our kit after us, and 
sat on the tree trunks in the 
sweet rush of air. It was not too 
warm, but we were used to that. 
The bumping and cornering of the 
train compelled us to hang on 
veritably by the eyelids, and 
once the log on which Joe was 
sitting made a half-roll. I caught 
him by his shirt-neck just in time, 
or he would have vanished over- 
board. Yet the fellow had no more 
gratitude than to blame me for 
scratching his neck ! 

Vrechan, our little mongrel dog, 
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was wet, as he always was, and 
after log-walking precariously in 
search of a corner secure from 
draught, he jumped down at the 
next stop and joined the engine- 
driver. That was an old trick of 
his—he knew how to travel warm. 

After interminable jolting and 
clanking, we stopped at a bush 
station where there was a little 
wooden refreshment room with 
stale boiled fowl and all kinds of 
poisonous food on the counter. 
We were not yet in the 2 per cent 
area, and whisky was still avail- 
able. Most of the passengers got 
drunk, and Joe and I were bom- 
barded with inquiries about the 
gold-producing possibilities of the 
country. What claims and pros- 
pects did we know of ?—what 
did they assay at ?—how many 
leads were there ?—and so on. 
We knew less about it than most 
of them, but because we came 
from the bush they presumed we 
must have some knowledge of the 
gold-fields|§ We were glad when 
the engine clanked her old bell 
again, and finally pushed off. This 
taste of tired-eyed, pale-faced men 
with their eternal money-searching 
had in some way jarred. So the 
train clanked and rattled on, and 
we were alone with the night— 
Vrechan asleep in the tender. 
During the stop we had secured 
our canoe and were now com- 
fortable in our blankets. I lay 
on my back looking at the tree- 
tops and the stars. The aurora 
was flaming and glowing till it 
seemed that the very stars must 
‘be set on fire. The fragrance of 
the forest, now of birch and 
poplar, now of the vast swamp 
iris, now the balsam of the pines, 
was wafted to our nostrils: the 
scents of youth in search of new 
adventure. And we thought again 
of the world’s tired-eyed multitudes, 
wearying out their lives in the 
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dust and glare of far-away cities. 
To me came the thought that the 
cities would never claim me, and 
for how many years after was the 
call of those great wooc to be 
persistent, beckoning, bidding me 
back? One’s first longing at 
daybreak was to feel again the 
silence, the scent of balsam, and 
that one was so incredibly and 
immensely removed from the tur- 
moil of industry. 

At dawn we clanked to a stand- 
still at a place where there was 
nothing but a mighty swirling 
river with stages stuck out from 
its shingly banks for voyagers of 
the silence. Two lean and ragged 
forest rangers fell off the timber 
truck, hastily unloading their gear 
so as not to keep the train waiting. 
A little dog jumped down from the 
engine wagging his tail most 
terrifically, having shared the 
breakfast of the locomotive men. 
Sleepy heads appeared from all 
the windows, and husky voices 
muttered, ‘‘The forest rangers, 
poor devils—off with the dawn!” 

They knew that they would be 
at their destination by dusk. Yet 
we had no destination. For many 
days to come our way led by the 
rapids and the great lakes and the 
mosquito-infested portages. We 
were going into lands where dis- 
tance had no meaning; yet which 
way would you choose ? The forest 
trail never ends, but the city trail 
ends each day, and each day men 
realise that they are one day older. 
There are no old men in the 
forests as there are among those 
broken at the wheel of our cities. 

A year later Joe and I had 
drifted into the heart of Algonquin, 
many days’ journeying from the 
railhead. We went ostensibly on 
Survey and Assessment work, but 
getting tired of it by midwinter 
we decided to throw in our lot at 
caribou hunting, which eventually 
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became wolf hunting—to my mind 
the finest sport the world has to 
offer. For the wolf is the most 
cunning of game. I know old 
trappers who have heard them 
every night for years, have observed 
their tracks everywhere, yet claim 
that they have never seen a live 
wolf except in a trap. You may 
hear them and see signs of them 
every day, too painfully evident, yet 
you never see a living wolf unless 
you deliberately bait for them. 
Never, I say; yet I have had 
that unique experience once. It 
was in the Kootenays, when I was 
staying at a small hotel at Arrow- 
head. The proprietor and I one 
evening went for a walk behind 
the hotel and we saw the nose of 
a wolf protruding from behind a 
tree. Immediately our eyes rested 


upon him he was off like an arrow, 
growling as he ran, and keeping 
the tree between us and him till 
the woods swallowed him. 

In Algonquin Joe and I deliber- 


ately baited for wolves on several 
occasions, but my first experience 
was with Joe the Indian, of whom 
mention has already been made. 
We killed a deer, and slitting it 
open at the timber edge we left 
the entrails hanging, and pulled 
it over the snow, a matter of two 
miles, to leave a blood trail. We 
towed it over the ice towards the 
island on which we had made our 
bivouac, and when within com- 
fortable range of the island Joe 
insisted upon lifting the deer 
bodily from the snow. I asked 
him why, but got only a grunt in 
answer. It is useless to question 
an Indian. 

Holding the deer between us 
we carried it fifty yards, and finally 
put it down on the ice within easy 
range of our sighting point. I 
then began to see daylight. We 
got into our sleeping-bags, and 
I presently went to sleep. The 
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silence was absolute, and the moon 
burned brightly. One could have 
read a paper by it; and overhead 
the aurora shifted across the sky, 
now in long shafts, now drawing 
into perfect oblongs, or darting 
and diving, one moment incredibly 
far away, the next seeming to hiss 
over the stark masts of the tama- 
racks, at that time one of the 
outstanding features of the Ontario 
and Ungava forests. 

At midnight I was wakened by 
Joe’s grip on my sleeping-bag. 
Looking round we could see every 
undulation of the snow, every sprig 
of the trees along the shore a mile 
away. In reply to my inquiry 
Joe said that wolves were near. 
I asked him how he knew, but he 
did not answer. Presently he 
pointed shorewards, but I could 
see nothing. After a few seconds 
I made out what might have been 
a patch of mist, “the size of a 
man’s hand,” drifting towards us 
over the snow-covered ice. To 
say that my hair stood straight on 
end would be putting it mildly; 
for I knew that for the first time 
in my life I was looking upon a 
pack of wolves. 

They moved without noise ; and 
to me in my tense state they 
seemed to take an enormous time 
to come up. Still they drew nearer 
and nearer, till I could see each 
individual wolf, their tongues loll- 
ing, their necks and _ shoulders 
coated with ice crystals. I lowered 
my eyes to the sights, but Joe’s 
hand again restrained me. ‘ Wait,” 
he said, and I waited. 

When the pack reached the spot 
where we had lifted the deer, and 
by that time they seemed on top 
of us, they checked, and began to 
cast round. That was our chance. 
We let them have it, shot after 
shot, as quickly as we could bring 
the sights to bear. I shall never 
forget the din, and apparently it 
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paralysed them more than it 
startled us. For a few seconds 
they stood motionless, then—they 
simply vanished. 
i: One thing that struck me during 
this early adventure was that the 
reports of our rifles seemed no 
more than the bleats of a sheep, 
but the noise of the bullets was 
tremendous. I recollect one shot 
I took to the west. I heard it 
ricochetting over the ice with 
boom after boom till I thought it 
would never die. It went on long 
after the ricochet and crash of the 
bullets through the timber had 
died; and they, too, seemed to 
be tearing off branches and laying 
waste trees in all directions. 
Immediately the bombardment 
was over, I rose from my sleeping- 
bag intent on finding out the results. 
I knew by the thud that at least 
two shots had found their mark, 
but Joe again laid a restraining 
hand on my shoulder. He said 


that a wounded wolf will practically 


bury itself in the snow, and is a 
dangerous customer to approach. 
Se we slept till daybreak, when we 
started out to ascertain our kill. 
Just as we left the island, there 
was @ savage snarl behind us and 
a wolf came out of the cover in 
which we had been hiding. She 
whisked round the island, and 
before we could raise our rifles 
was at the other side of it. 
Bewildered by the shots, the 
wolves had made for the nearest 
cover, and this one had been 
alongside us all night. 
._ There were three dead wolves 
in the snow and blood all over the 
place, leading to the timber edge. 
We had no means of portaging 
out the heavy pelts, so we resorted 
to an Indian trick which is supposed 
to drive the wolves out of the 
country. Like sharks and other 
bloodthirsty beasts, wolves are 
highly strung, nervous, and super- 
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stitious. The dead wolves were 
frozen stiff in lifelike attitudes. 
We merely pulled out their legs 
and stood them up in the snow, 
where they presented the most 
terrible spectacle with their lolling, 
bloody tongues. I can quite 
understand that any wolf seeing 
them would flee the area. 

But later I wanted some wolf 
furs to take back. We skinned 
two of them. Then we stood the 
frozen skinned carcasses upright 
in the snow, and the sight was 
even more terrible. But passing 
that place a day or two later we 
found that we had merely afforded 
a feast for a variety of woodland 
folk. The owls had been at work, 
also the martens, but most of all 
the squirrels and chipmunks, which 
are supposed to hibernate. Their 
tracks were everywhere, and there 
was little left of the stark remains 
but the bones, still standing rigidly 
upright. 

While we were at this haunted 
place a snowy owl with a wing- 
spread of about five feet, though 
its body was probably no longer 
than that of a pheasant, kept on 
flapping round us, its oblong wings 
at times almost touching our heads. 
It got on Joe’s nerves, and he 
fired shot after shot at it, to which 
it paid not the least heed. A day 
or two later when we were pulling 
out with a dog team, another—or 
the same—great bird of prey kept 
on alighting in front of the sled 
and wafting off as the dogs drew 
near. An Indian said that this 
was a bad sign, and that we were 
doomed to some misadventure on 
the trail, which I am glad to say 
never occurred. 

I have often seen where, appar- 
ently, one wolf has crossed the 
snow; but following the trail, 
one reaches a point at which it 
fans out into several different lines, 
thus showing that, when on the 
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prowl, the leading wolf breaks trail, 
his followers treading in his tracks 
for ease of progress. 

Wolves are trapped, shot or 
poisoned at every possible oppor- 
tunity. It takes skilled trapping 
to get them, and one of the best 
sets I know is the camp-fire set. 
The trap is laid and lightly covered 
with dry earth. A small fire is 
then lighted on top of it, and as 
it glows down a few scraps of 
bacon rind or meat are dropped 
into the embers. The fire com- 
pletely hides the scent of the 
trap ; and wolves, being inquisitive 
beasts, are fond of nosing round a 
camping site after its human 
occupants are gone. Naturally 
they are attracted by the toasted 
scraps of meat, and so encounter 
the trap. 

In summer running water can 
often be used to hide the trap. 
A small stream, just too wide for 
a wolf to leap, is selected, and the 
trap is set in mid-stream just 
under water. Over it is built an 
island of moss to represent a 
secure foothold, then on each bank, 
directly opposite, highly scented 
baits are placed. A wolf will 
habitually follow running water, 
and on encountering the bait he 
will swallow it. He then scents 
the bait on the opposite bank, and 
rather than wet his paws he makes 
a leap for the deceptive island. 

Another method, more often 
used in cow-country, is to place 
the trap on top of a mound; then 
close by to make a very obvious 
set, liberally baited and smelling 
of man. The wolf finds this 
clumsy effort, and forthwith goes 
to the top of the mound to sit 
there and growl at it. 

When we got back to Sundridge 
on the T. & N. O. Railway after 
our last hunting trip we found the 
place in a great state of excitement 
owing to the fact that a day or 
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two previously a pack of wolves 
had run a deer across the lake and 
had killed it close to the landing. 
stage, virtually under the eyes of the 
citizens. The town was almost ina 
condition of panic, which amused 
us greatly, having so recently 
returned from wolf-infested areas. 

My experiences in the north 
country are sufficient to convince 
me that wolf hunting is about the 
most thrilling sport available. I 
have had no experience of big 
game outside North America, and 
I prefer wolf hunting in North 
Ontario to moose hunting in the 
Tobique, or bighorn in the Rockies. 
There is something wildly eerie 
about it, and one must be prepared 
for storms of the utmost severity. 
You are pitting your skill against 
that of about the wiliest animal 
on earth; and I am told that 
hunting wolves with dogs, as done 
in some parts of Canada, is equally 
good sport. 

In these days of air travel wolf 
country is easily and quickly 
reached. No licence is required 
for taking wolves, but non-residents 
must hold a licence to carry a rifle. 
Neither is there any limit upon the 
number of wolves taken; in fact 
the Game and Fishing Department 
of Toronto pay a fifteen-dollar 
bounty for every pelt submitted 
and accompanied by an affidavit 
to the effect that it was taken within 
the province of Ontario. I think 
that the Honourable the Minister 
would be pleased to present 4 
complimentary licence to anyone 
visiting the province for the pur- 
pose of wolf hunting; for no 
chance is missed of reducing the 
number of these destructive 
animals. Though the cold is of 
course keen, the climate is far 
more healthful and enjoyable than 
that which you encounter when in 
pursuit of big game in southern 
zones. 





FOR LOVE AND MONEY. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


On a miserably cold and windy 
morming in early November the 
cargo liner Nirmal, having just 
passed the Dudgeon Light Vessel, 
was plunging her way northward. 
The wind, blowing hard from the 
north-east, increased to the strength 
of a full gale in the frequent sleet 
squalls which seemed to carry with 
them the breath of the Scandi- 
navian snows. A high, choppy 
sea was running—a sea to which 
the gale was imparting terrific 
force. Dawn broke dismally over 
a grey waste of steep, foam-capped 
liquid ridges, which thumped the 
labouring steamer on the bluff of 
the starboard bow. She was 


bound from London to Middles- 
brough to complete her cargo for 


Indian ports, and being but half 
loaded was in fine seaworthy trim. 
She took little heavy water on 
board, but each hard-running wave 
that smote her sent showers of icy 
spray high over her forecastle-head 
and lashed her iron foredeck, so 
that water poured continually 
through the scupper-holes into 
the sea. 

The general unpleasantness of 
the morning just suited the miser- 
able mood of Mr Hutton, her 
young chief officer, who, with the 
collar of his heavy bridge - coat 


'~ drawn up round his ears, was 


sheltering behind the canvas dodger 
that ran round the starboard wing 
of the bridge and trying to keep 
& look-out through the driving 
spray. Mr Hutton did not look 
miserable, for he was a pleasant- 
faced, cheery young fellow with 
an ever-ready smile; but alas! 


I, 


requited love was his trouble— 
accentuated by the fact that he 
had just left the object of it at 
the beginning of a voyage that 
could not take the Nirmal less 
than three months. When he had 
parted from his fiancée in London 
two days before, they had been 
filled with sadness which might 
easily have degenerated into despair 
but for the hopefulness and buoy- 
ancy of youth. Financial strin- 
gency was the cause. They wanted 
to get married very badly, but 
found it impossible, for the 
adequate reason that between them 
they could not raise the money to 
furnish the small flat they had dis- 
covered in Wanstead, which was 
fairly handy to the Nirmal’s loading 
berth in the docks. 

As he grasped the bridge-rail to 
steady himself against the steamer’s 
lurches Mr Hutton reviewed, for 
the fiftieth time, his financial 
prospects. His hope of getting a 
command in the near future was 
remote. He had only been chief 
officer six months, and promotion 
in a good company, such as the 
one which owned the Nirmal, was 
bound to be slow. His father, a 
retired colonel in the Indian Army, 
had given him a good education, 
including two years in the Wor- 
cester, and a small allowance while 
he was serving his apprenticeship 
in sail; but the allowance ceased 
when he became an officer and 
might reasonably be expected to 
earn his own living. He had 
managed that and a bit over, but 
what he saved had been spent 
while he was sitting for his various 
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examinations. He had passed them 
all now, and was saving hard, 
though finding it a slow process. 
Apart from his profession his 
chances of laying his hands on 
any money were pretty hopeless. 
He had wealthy uncles, but they 
were healthy, too; showed little 
signs of dying; and, in any case, 
had, like his father, large families 
of their own. His fiancée, who 
lived in the house next to his 
father’s in Hampstead, was the 
youngest of a family of five 
girls. She had a happy home, 
but, as the colonel said. not a 
shilling of her own to jing, on a 
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her for so many years that they 
had forgotten what she looked 
like, a feeling of optimism, subdued 
for decency’s sake, had prevailed 
in the house at Hampstead. But 
the medical profession stepped in 
to blight all hopes; its members 
had discovered a sure remedy for 
pernicious anzmia. The remedy 
was bullock’s liver, served in all 
sorts of forms, cooked and un. 
cooked—and, again to quote the 
colonel, if there was one city in the 
whole world where there would 
never be a shortage of liver, that 
blasted city was Chicago. 

Mr Hutton groaned as, with 


tombstone. 

There was a childless, widowed 
aunt on his mother’s side who 
lived in Chicago, and was reputed 
to be wealthy. This aunt wrote 
to him, as she did to his brothers 
and sisters, once a year, and he 
might reasonably expect something 
from that source in time. But 
when ? A few months before the 
aunt had become a victim of 
and as no 


bloodshot eyes, he stared through 
the spray. It was damnable to 
think that two fond hearts beating 
as one should be kept asunder for 
the want of a couple of hundred 
pounds—a measly two hundred 
pounds. Damnable! Insufferable! 
Worse than . . 

“Vessel on the port bow, sir!” 
came over the top of the spray 
from the man on the look-out in 
the crow’s-nest half-way up the 
foremast. 


pernicious anzmia ; 
members of the family had seen 


I. 


Mr Hutton took his binoculars 
out of their box and moved across 
to the port side of the bridge. 
He glanced up at the foremast 
for guidance. The man in the 
crow’s-nest was pointing well ahead 
to where a dark object reared itself 
above the foaming heads of the 
steep ridges. Through his glasses 
he saw that the object was a 
sailing ship with most of her spars 
naked but heeling over to starboard 
at a fearsome angle. He put the 
binoculars back in their box and 
took the powerful long telescope 
from its rack. With its aid he 
could make out that the vessel 
was a large four-masted barque 


with most of the dark sodden sails 
on the main, mizzen, and jigger 
masts fluttering madly in rags. 
The fore lower topsail, full of wind 
and bulging, and a couple of jibs, 
were set, and under them the vessel 
was making some headway to the 
south-east. The Nirmal was about 
two points on the barque’s star- 
board bow, so that her four masts, 
with their confused tangle of gear, 
seemed to be very close together ; 
but as the steamer slowly narrowed 
the distance between the vessels 
Mr Hutton could see a tattered, 
reddish flag blowing right out 
over the sea. It was on the peak 
signal halliards, which had evi- 
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dently not been hauled taut after 
it had been hoisted. It was an 
ensign at half-mast; possibly 
upside down, too. Mr Hutton 
could not be sure of that, for it 
was not a British red ensign, as 
he had at first supposed. Indeed 
he did not recognise the flag. 
The Treaty of Versailles had sent 
forthso many strange ensigns that 
he had never managed to get the 
hang of them all. The four-masted 
barque was obviously in distress, 
however, so he sent a quartermaster 
to call the captain. 

He continued to study her 
through the telescope. Her angle 
of heel was at least forty-five 
degrees; for her starboard lower 
yard-arms were dipping into the 
sea and her lee-rail was buried 
with every leeward roll. He could 
see right along her main-deck 
and the greater part of the poop. 
There was not a man to be seen, 
even at the wheel. He became 
aware that his captain, hastily 
attired after leaving his warm 
bunk and shivering in the keen, 
spray-laden blast, was brushing 
against him. 

“What is she, Mr Hutton: a 
Finn ?” the captain asked. “ They 
mostly are these days.” 

“T don’t know, sir—but she’s 
not a Finn. I know the Finnish 
flag, and this one looks to be red,” 
the chief officer answered. 

“She seems to be in a devil of 
a mess, whatever she is, and she’s 
heading for more serious trouble. 
We'd better do something about 
it. Starboard two points, quarter- 
’ “master.” 

As the Nirmal swung off and 
brought the wind and sea more 
abeam she rolled uncomfortably. 
Captain Haigh stood on the bridge 
with feet well apart, balancing his 
stocky body and staring at the 
Strange vessel through powerful 
glasses that had once belonged 
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to the commander of a German 
submarine. Master of his profes- 
sion and master of himself, he 
coolly and quickly appreciated 
the situation. He had to deliver 
@ warning message by word of 
mouth without delay, and to do 
that he had to get as close as 
possible. He could now see that 
the four-masted barque was in 
ballast. With his own vessel only 
half-loaded he knew she would 
make a good deal of leeway when 
slowed down; but a sailing ship 
flying light, with a gale pressing 
fiercely on her widespread top 
hamper, should make a_ great 
deal more. He could safely go 
close to windward of her. The 
tattered ensign, which had been 
obscured by the mizzen-mast, blew 
clear. 

“ Russian, Mr Hutton,” the cap- 
tain declared. ‘‘ Look at the white 
Bolshevist tools against the red 
background. Stand by below.” 

** Stand by below, sir,” the chief 
officer repeated. 

The engine-room telegraph 
clanged, and the pointer on the 
face of it moved to ‘stand by.’ 

“Slow, Mr Hutton.” 

They could now see the sailing 
vessel’s name on her bow, but 
could construct nothing out of 
the strange letters; also, for the 
first time, they saw men. They 
were outside the vessel, standing 
on the bevelled half-round that 
ran round the poop, and hanging 
on to the jigger rigging. The 
great ship presented a pitiable 
spectacle as the Nirmal surged 
slowly up to windward of her. 
Her hull had evidently been 
recently painted ; her topsides were 
black, but she showed beneath 
them a vast expanse of pink boot- 
topping. She was heeled over so 
far that as she rolled to leeward 
she showed the turn of her bilge, 
and the angry seas that smashed 
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at her were frothing up the boot- 
topping like breakers rushing up 
a shelving beach. In wild con- 
fusion loose cordage and shreds of 
canvas streamed out horizontally 
before the fury of the wind. 

** Ahoy !” Captain 
shouted. 

One of the men hanging on to 
the rigging, presumably the cap- 
tain, replied unsteadily through a 
megaphone, which, with difficulty, 
he pointed into the blustering 
wind. 

oe Ahoy ! ” 

“Can you speak English ?” 

“Yes, speak good English,” 
came in reply. “ Please you take 
us off.” 

“Wait a bit,” Captain Haigh 
roared. “Get the sail off your 
ship and let go an anchor or you'll 
be on top of the Outer Dowsing 
Shoal. There’s a strong flood-tide 


Haigh 


“Please take us off; all my 
boats are broke and my ship 
turns over!” 

“You do as I tell you, or you'll 
never get off at all,” Captain Haigh 
shouted desperately as his steamer 
surged on almost out of hearing 
distance ; for he did not dare to 
stop the engines. ‘‘ Anchor, blast 
you, anchor /” 

Uncertain whether he had been 
heard he ordered the helm hard-a- 
port and the engines full speed 
ahead. He wanted to return 
to the other vessel as quickly as 
possible. Considering the heavy 
sea that was running, the Nirmal’s 
turning radius was a surprisingly 
small one, and as she approached 
the Russian the engines were put 
slow again. When she got close 
up those on her bridge could see 
that the men of the vessel in dis- 
tress were trying to carry out the 
orders they had received. All 
hands had gone inboard, and two 
of them were holding the wheel 


hard down. The fore - topsail 
sheets had been let go, and the 
sail saved them any further trouble. 
Twice it slatted violently and blew 
right up over the yard; then it 
tore itself into ribbons. The jib. 
halliards were let go and the down- 
hauls manned. Men could be seen 
hauling on them, but before the 
sails could be got down to the 
jib-boom they also had dissolved, 
The Nirmal was now ahead, with 
her engines turning slowly to keep 
her clear. 

Suddenly the barque’s starboard 
anchor splashed into water, and 
she drifted swiftly away from it. 
Her chain cable leapt over the 
windlass and rattled out through 
the hawse-pipe, and continued to 
leap and rattle. It must have 
been lying on the bottom in 
bights, but apparently no attempt 
was made to check it running out. 
The wind was blowing with the 
flood - tide, and as allies they 
assailed the stricken vessel. The 
tide put the pressure on the hull, 
the fiendish wind applied it to 
the masts and yards; the ship 
simply raced to leeward. The 
cable stopped rattling out at last. 
Leading across the stem it tautened, 
then the length of it leapt, dripping, 
out of the sea. Under its pull the 
vessel swung violently head to 
wind and sea and tide, while 
Captain Haigh and his chief officer, 
with nerves on edge and scarcely 
daring to breathe, waited to see 
what would happen ; for the Outer 
Dowsing was now plainly visible 
dead to leeward. The cable was 
trending ahead as taut as a bar; 
over a hundred yards of it was 
either boring through the waves or 
spanning their crests. Surely no 
cable ever forged would stand the 
tremendous strain of bringing that 
vessel up suddenly; or, if the 
cable stood, they expected to see 
the windlass come flying over the 
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bows. But nothing of the sort 
happened; the bight of the cable 
slackened ; the barque had been 
prought up. It was a most un- 
seamanlike performance. Instead 
of using the windlass to pay out 
cable steadily the Russians must 
have opened it, left it open, and 
trusted to luck. Seamanship is 
an exacting science; it is but 
seldom that luck favours a serious 
breach of it, but it certainly did on 
this occasion. For the time being 
the barque was safe. 

From the Nirmal they looked 
to see her come upright now that 
the wind’s pressure was from 
right ahead instead of on to the 
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beam. They hoped rescue opera- 
tions might not be necessary after 
all. They could send a tug from 
Middlesbrough if she were bound 
to a British port ; if she were going 
anywhere else she could bend a 
new suit of sails when the weather 
moderated. With every moment 
that passed they expected her to 
right herself, but nothing happened. 
She still lay over on her side with 
the starboard yard-arms of the 
lower yards dipping into the sea. 
She lay over obstinately, and her 
list seemed to be permanent. 

“Damn it, her ballast must have 
shifted ; that complicates things,” 
said Captain Haigh. 


III. 


It was little wonder the captain 
and chief officer of the Nirmal had 
hoped rescue operations would not 
be necessary. Although the wind 
was blowing in the same direction 
as the flowing tide the sea had 
become rougher and more confused. 
As the waves running in from the 
North Sea reached the shoaler 
water their bases seemed to drag. 
Their crests reared up, arched over, 
and, scourged into spray by the 
gale, leapt forward with redoubled 
ferocity. A more dangerous sea 
for boating in could hardly be 
imagined. Even the Nirmal shud- 
dered at the impact of those waves, 
and if she shuddered when eased 
down, what would one of her boats 
do? Captain Haigh looked grave. 
The Russian captain had shouted 


' that his vessel was turning over, 


and that was possibly true ; though, 
as it was obvious that the heavy 
list was not due to wind pressure, 
it was unlikely, unless she had 
been damaged and was leaking 
badly. He studied her for a few 
minutes, but it is hard to judge 
the trim of a vessel half hidden 


by driving spray. Her hands, out 
on the half-round again, were 
frantically “waving sheets, shirts, 
and other “odd garments. They 
were shouting at the pitch of their 
voices too, though he could not 
hear them. Through his powerful 
glasses he could see their open 
mouths and moving lips. He called 
the chief officer into the chart-room. 

“ We've got to get those blighters 
off that wreck, Mr Hutton,” he said. 
“Muster the hands and get five 
volunteers; then tell the second 
officer to swing out the starboard 
lifeboat.” 

Before the boat had been lifted 
out of the chocks and swung 
outboard the chief officer was 
back on the bridge telling the 
captain that he had secured the 
volunteers, and who they were. 

“Very good,” the captain said, 
“but there is another point. 
There must be an officer in the 
boat, and I am afraid there is no 
question of a volunteer. The 
second and third are good young 
officers, but they have never been 
in sail, and they have no idea 
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what a sailing ship at her last 
gasp might do. I would not risk 
a boat’s crew alongside that ship 
in this sea with either of them. 
You must go.” 

“I would have volunteered in 
any case, sir,” the chief officer 
said simply. 

** 1 knew you would, Mr Hutton ; 
but for God’s sake be careful. 
There’s a very dangerous sea 
running.” 

Mr Hutton went to his cabin, 
donned a life-belt, blew a kiss to 
a large photograph of his fiancée 
in a silver frame, and made his 
way to the lifeboat, where he found 
his five volunteers, also wearing 
life-belts. They clambered into 
the boat which was hanging by 
the davit tackles, and the chief 
officer shouted to the bridge that 
they were ready. The Nirmal 
was lying ahead of the Russian, 
with her engines turning at half- 
speed to stem the wind and current. 
Her head was canted to starboard 
to make a lee for the boat, and 
the engines were stopped. A 
furious squall had just burst at her. 

‘Lower away!” the captain 
roared through his megaphone. 

Just forward of the fore-rigging 
one of the hands was pouring oil 
from a large drum into the sea. 
The wind swirling around the 
boat’s crew from the lower bridge 
gave way to a comparative calm 
as the boat, well sheltered by the 
steamer’s hull, slid down the side. 
A wave, smothered and smoothed 
by oil, rose up to meet it, and, 
water-borne, it subsided into the 
trough. As it rose again the davit- 
fall blocks were unhooked and the 
painter let go. The boat was 
free from the parent ship. The 
bow-man pushed it clear, and Mr 
Hutton shipped a steering oar, 
which would give him much more 
power than the rudder. The Nirmal 
forged ahead ; the boat, rising and 


falling with the swell and stij] 
protected by the sheltering wall of 
the steamer’s hull, passed quietly 
aft. It drifted past the counter ; 
then, in a matter of seconds, shot 
from cloistered calm into hurricane, 
A tempestuous whirlwind came 
eddying round the rudder, and in 
an instant every man in the boat 
was blinded, stunned, bewildered, 
and knocked breathless. With 
swift savagery a huge wave with 
a seething, roaring crest surged 
past the Nirmal’s stern. It caught 
hold of the boat, and in its violence 
seemed to throw it out of the sea, 
As it perched dizzily and precari- 
ously on the crest, icy spray 
whipped the faces of the men 
with murderous fury. The boat 
tumbled down the reverse slope, 
and, as it almost capsized, threw 
them in a huddled heap on to the 
port gunwale. It fell like a stone, 
and they felt as if the pits of their 
stomachs had dropped out. An- 
other wave followed swiftly, broke 
right over the boat, and half filled 
it with water. 

There were brave men in that 
boat, and they had not volunteered 
in igaorance; but for a moment 
most of them were panic-stricken. 
Every man had known that a long 
and dangerous struggle lay before 
him, but no one was quite prepared 
for the almost incredible ferocity 
of the surging of those waves. 
Completely confused, it seemed to 
them that the boat could not pos- 
sibly live. They could not face 
the whipping, torturing spray. 
With the exception of Mr Hutton, 
who, bent almost double, stood in 
the stern-sheets with his back to 
the spray striving desperately with 
the steering oar to bring the boat 
head to wind and waves, they clung 
to the thwarts and sheltered their 
heads under the gunwale. Fortu- 
nately they had not shipped their 
oars; for, caught unawares by the 
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first stunning onslaught, they would 
in all probability have lost them. 
Also, with the exception of the 
chief officer, they lost all sense of 
direction; and he would have 
lost it too but for a great, a super, 
effort of will-power. In an almost 
subconscious way he realised that, 
if it were to remain afloat and 
carry out its task, the boat must 
be brought head on to wind and 
sea. He was powerfully built and 
strong, and at last, though he felt 
that his straining arm muscles 
would crack as he sculled with 
the heavy oar, and, through crusted 
salt, perspiration poured down his 
face in spite of the cold wind, he 
managed it. The boatswain, his 
back to the wind now, was the 
first to collect his thoughts and 
shake the water from his eyes. 

“We're nearly on top of the 
barque, sir,” he shouted. 

It was as quick as that. Urged 
on at an almost incredible speed 
by both wind and tide the boat 
had nearly covered the quarter of 
a mile of sea that had intervened 
between the steamer and the sailing 
vessel. As it perched on the crest 
of a wave Mr Hutton glanced over 
his shoulder. The line of drift was 
taking them close to the Russian. 
They could not afford to get to 
leeward of her; it was time for 
action. 

“Ship your oars,” 
officer ordered. 

Three of the men were still 
dazed and dizzy, but they had 
received a seamanlike order and 
in a seamanlike manner they 


the chief 


obeyed. Clumsily, because of the 


terrific jerking of the boat, they 
got the oars into the rowlocks and 
prepared to pull. The spike jib- 
boom of the plunging barque 
seemed to leap at them from less 
than thirty yards away. At one 
moment the bows rose high in the 
air, stretching the straining anchor 
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cable till it was bar tight; at the 
next the hawse-pipe was buried. 

“Give way,” Mr Hutton roared. 

The oars dipped uncertainly, 
but they gave the boat steerage- 
way, and the chief officer sheered 
it toward the sailing vessel. Rising 
and falling it drifted along, gradu- 
ally closing the barque’s high and 
sloping side, getting within five 
yards of the waves that swirled 
up over the turn of the bilge. 
When abreast of the quarter Mr 
Hutton shoved the steering oar 
hard over. 

“Put your backs into it,” he 
yelled. 

He headed the boat just clear 
of the barque’s rudder, hoping to 
find comparative calm under the 
stern and shouting for a rope to a 
few men who were looking down 
from the port quarter. A huge sea 
broke over the boat, which was 
now broadside on; it tore the 
steering oar from Mr MHutton’s 
hands, then swung it back toward 
him. The heavy loom of the 
oar caught him on the chest and 
knocked him overboard. As he 
sank the boat drifted on top of 
him, and the keel hit him on the 
head and almost stunned him. 
He came up, shook the water from 
his eyes, and saw the boat fifty 
feet to leeward of him, with the 
hands pulling frantically at the 
oars. His heavy winter clothing 
weighed him down like lead and 
his long rubber sea-boots filled 
with water. Though a powerful 
swimmer, and buoyed up by his 
life-belt, he felt himself sinking. 
His head was actually under water 
when the boatswain inserted the 
boat-hook between his neck and 
the collar of his coat, and held 
him up while the others pulled him 
back into the boat. 

By the time they had recovered 
the steering oar, and Mr Hutton 
had stopped gasping, spluttering, 
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and feeling the lump on his head 
in a bewildered way, it was 
obvious that the attempt at rescue 
had failed. The boat was a cable 
length astern of the four-masted 
barque, and setting down with the 
wind and tide faster than they 
could row it. Orders for the next 
move came from their own vessel, 
which, in a miraculous way, ap- 
peared in exactly the right position. 

“Stand by to sheer alongside ; 
I’m coming to pick you up,” Cap- 
tain Haigh shouted. 
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As the boat was being pulled 
across the tide to get in the way 
of the approaching Nirmal, g 
combined howl of despair was 
borne down on the wind from the 
anchored barque. Rising high 
above the agonised wails of the 
others, some of whom were beating 
their heads with their clenched 
fists, there rose the voice of the 
captain pealing through his mega. 
phone— 

** What for you go away ? Please 
take us off!” 


IV. 


Once more the boat lay in the 
shelter of the Nirmal’s high pro- 
tecting hull, with the exhausted 
hands resting their chins on their 
chests and brooding over their 
failure. The boatswain grabbed 
the boat-rope and slacked the boat 
aft to where the davit tackles 
were hanging. The blocks were 
hooked on fore and aft, and, by 
means of the falls led to a winch, 
the boat was hoisted clear of the 
sea. The plug was removed and 
the water drained out, then the 
boat was pulled up level with the 
lower bridge. The captain was the 
first to greet the men as, stiff and 
sore, they clambered out. 

* Well, are you fellows game to 
have another shot at it ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the boatswain an- 
swered without hesitation. 

“Right ; there’s a hot meal in 
the galley for you. You'd better 
eat it in there before the fire while 
I manceuvre her into position 
again. What about changing your 
clothes, Mr Hutton? I saw you 
having a dip in the ditch.” 

“JT won’t change, sir, for Pll 
only get wet again ; but I'll empty 
the water out of my boots,” the 
chief officer replied with a grin. 

A quarter of an hour later the 


hands were back in the boat. 
Mr Hutton went on the bridge 
and looked round hopefully. 

““Not another vessel in sight, 
sir,” he announced. 

“Every vessel on the coast 
has run for shelter,” the captain 
declared bitterly. “We would 
be in shelter, too, if we hadn't 
bumped into this damned situa- 
tion.” 

Mr Hutton sighed and returned 
to the boat. It was now after the 
time of high water, so the flood- 
tide should have slackened, though 
the sea might be expected to 
become even more choppy when 
the ebb set in. 

“Well, bo’s’n, into the breach 
again,” Mr Hutton said drily. 

“Into the breach again, sir,” 
the boatswain answered, “and I 
hope we get those blasted Reds off 
this time.” 

Again the boat was lowered, and 
drifted astern, but this time the 
men were ready for the raging 
onslaught of wind and waves. On 
this occasion the captain had 
dropped them in such a position 
that they would drift along the 
barque’s low side, and they were 
quickly blown down to abreast of 
her forecastle- head. A minute 
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later they were looking up at her 
fore-truck—one hundred and fifty 
feet above her deck—and at her 
royal and topgallant yards. It 
seemed to them as if the boat 
were passing under the branches 
of a gigantic tree which leant over 
their heads at a fantastic angle. 
As they drifted past, laying on 
their oars, a spectacle of abject 
desolation was revealed. The decks 
and the tops of the deck-houses 
had been swept bare ; thirty yards 
of the bulwarks had been torn 
away. In ballast though she was, 
her crew could have stepped 
straight off the rail into the boat, 
so fearsome was the angle at 
which she lay. But the boat could 
not get alongside for the wreckage 
that was being churned in the 
foam; and the lower yards, dip- 
ping violently into the sea with 
every leeward plunge, would have 
sunk it and killed its occupants. 

The wreckage extended as far 
aft as the break of the poop, and 
beyond that the crossjack yard-arm, 
occasionally lifting a few yards to 
give it fresh impetus, was crashing 
into the water. Just abaft of it 
Mr Hutton thought he detected 
clear water, and he skilfully sheered 
the boat toward it. This time he 
successfully braced himself against 
the terrific jolt of the steering oar 
as the boat came broadside on, 
and a rope thrown by the captain of 
the barque himself rattled into the 
boat. They took a turn of the rope 
round the forward thwart and 
slacked the boat aft till it was 
well clear of the barque’s rudder. 
’ Her hands clustered round the 
taffrail like a swarm of bees. 

“Come close and my men will 
get down a rope,” the captain 
shouted. 

“ Like hell I will ; your men will 
have to make a jump for it,” Mr 
Hutton retorted. 

As if to emphasise the wisdom 
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of his refusal the barque’s over- 
hanging counter crashed down, 
narrowly missing the boat, which 
it would have smashed to atoms. 
The captain threw up his hands 
in horror; his vessel must have 
surged back on her cable. Truly, 
Captain Haigh was right, the chief 
officer thought as he hurriedly 
gave orders to slack the boat a 
few fathoms farther astern. This 
was no place for an inexperienced 
officer. A minute later the captain 
of the barque tapped one of his 
men on the shoulder and pointed 
down to the water where the boat 
was behaving in a most alarming 
manner—almost standing on its 
head one moment and on its tail 
the next. The man selected climbed 
over the taffrail on to the half- 
round and looked down. His 
nerve failed him, and, in spite of 
blows from his captain, he clam- 
bered on board again. 

“Come on,” Mr Hutton shouted 
impatiently ; “‘I can’t wait here 
all day. Jump into the water and 
we'll fish you out.” 

It was then he discovered that 
among the barque’s crew there 
was a woman. Hearing a shrill 
voice he looked up and saw a good- 
looking young female ; and whether 
she was the captain’s wife, or 
daughter, or a stewardess, he 
never found out. She seemed to 
have more initiative than all the 
men. Dressed, as they were, in 
oilskin jacket, trousers, and sou’- 
wester, she was pointing at the 
boat and obviously reproaching 
them for their hesitation. She 
apparently decided to take the 
lead. She climbed over the rail 
and stood for a few seconds on 
the half-round. Then with a 
dramatic gesture and a loud cry, 
which probably conveyed an ex- 
hortation to follow her, she jumped 
into the sea. As she rose to the 
surface the boatswain dug the 
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boat-hook into an opening between 
the large bone buttons of her oil- 
skin jacket and dragged her toward 
the boat. 

‘Come in, darling,” he coaxed. 

One of the other hands seized 
her under the armpits, and, as her 
body came out of the water, an- 
other grabbed her legs. They got 
her over the gunwale. Her sou’- 
wester had floated astern, and she 
sat on the bottom boards between 
two thwarts, smiling and shaking 
the water from her bobbed golden 
hair. Her example inspired her 
shipmates; one after the other 
they dropped into the water and 
were picked up. Only the captain 
and a thin elderly man with a long 
beard were now visible from the 
boat. 

** This ole fellow no can swim!” 
the captain yelled. 

** Slip a life-buoy over his shoul- 
ders and throw him overboard,” 
Mr Hutton suggested. ‘“‘ Then 
fetch the others along as quick as 
you can.” 

** Dere ain’t no others.” 

Surprised, but considerably re- 
lieved, for this, if true, prevented 
serious overcrowding in a_ boat 
that would be dangerously low in 
the water, Mr Hutton counted 
the Russians who had already been 
rescued: there were eleven, in- 
cluding the girl. 

**Something funny about this, 
bo’s’n,” he said. ‘“ Only thirteen 
all told on a huge four-masted 
barque like that.” 

** Should be at least thirty, sir,” 
the boatswain replied. 

Having put a life-buoy on the 
remaining hand, the captain hustled 
him over the taffrail on to the half- 
round, where he hung on to one 
of the iron rails, completely un- 
nerved. The captain went along 
for an iron belaying-pin, and with 
it he hammered the old man’s 
fingers till he let go. As he fell 


into the water head first, the 
life-buoy slipped up his body, and 
would have come off altogether 
but for his enormous feet. For 
fully a minute all that could be 
seen of him was his boots showi 
above the level of the white buoy, 
and he was nearly drowned before 
the boatswain grabbed him. The 
captain quickly followed. 

“Are you sure that’s all?” Mr 
Hutton asked. 

“‘Feenish ! feeneesh!” the girl 
cried. 

“ Right ; let go the rope and ship 
your oars,” Mr Hutton shouted. 

He heard a blast on a steam 
whistle, and, steering oar in hand, 
looked round. Only a hundred 
yards away, out on the barque’s 
port quarter, the faithful Nirmal 
was sheering across the waves, 
coming to pick them up. In the 
bottom of the boat the huddled 
Russians were being rolled about 
helplessly, for the little craft was 
labouring ; but their captain had 
managed to sit up when he heard 
the whistle. 

“Your captain, he is magnifi- 
cent !” he cried. 

Though engaged in the Herculean 
task of preventing the boat from 
being swamped, Mr Hutton devoted 
a few seconds to pondering this 
remark. He had imagined that he 
had been pretty magnificent him- 
self, but now saw in a flash that a 
greater than he had been at work. 
Truly, Captain Haigh had been 
magnificent. Never once, in that 
howling wind and raging sea, had 
he allowed his vessel to get out of 
his control. Always he had her 
in the right position at the right 
moment. A wonderful display of 
seamanship. Slowly the Nirmal 
approached the boat and sheltered 
it. A pilot ladder had been dropped 
just forward of the bridge, but, 
though the girl skipped up it like 
a monkey, some of the Russians 
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were too exhausted to climb it 
without the assistance of a bowline 
under their armpits. 

At last they were all safely on 
board the steamer, and the boat 
was hoisted. As Mr Hutton clam- 


Vv. 


Hardly had the work of rescue 
been completed when the weather 
began to moderate. As he went 
along to his cabin to change, the 
fact that the engines were not 
thumping around at full speed 
ahead in an endeavour to get the 
Nirmal to Middlesbrough, where 
she had a tide to catch, worried 
him. As he got into dry clothing 
he noticed, with something of a 
shock, that it was well after three 
o'clock. The work of rescue had 
taken nearly six hours. A quarter- 
master knocked at his door and 
summoned him to the captain’s 
cabin; and there he found the 
Russian captain, who pronounced 
the name of his vessel as Vorska. 

“Come in, Mr Hutton, I’m 
having a spot of bother,’ Captain 
Haigh cried. ‘I’ve been trying to 
explain to the captain here that 
he can’t possibly leave his vessel 
lying at anchor without lights, 
but he doesn’t seem to be inter- 
ested. She’s right in the line of 
traffic of vessels making for the 
Humber and up and down the coast, 
and with the weather moderating 
they'll soon be on the move. I 
have asked him to go _ back 
with some of his hands, but he 
refuses.” 

“T no go back. Soon my ship 
will turn upside down. No one of 
my men will go back,” the Russian 
shouted vehemently. 

“You mean you have abandoned 
your ship for good ?” 


“Yes; I abandon ’er. I no go 
back.” 


bered thankfully out of it he 
expected to hear the engine-room 
telegraph clanging an order for 
full speed. He was disappointed ; 
he was by no means finished with 
the Russian four-masted barque. 


“That settles it. Come on the 
bridge, Mr Hutton.” 

Under the charge of the second 
officer the Nirmal was slowly 
steaming head to wind. The cap- 
tain and his chief officer took 
shelter behind the starboard dodger. 

“I don’t believe that ship will 
capsize,” the captain said, “ though 
I admit I can hardly blame them, 
for they have had a rotten time. 
They are only half a crew, after 
all. She discharged her home- 
ward cargo at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, where the other hands left 
her and went home. She was 
being towed to the Tyne after 
taking in mud ballast, but some- 
where between Spurn Point and 
Flamborough Head the tow-rope 
parted, and they haven’t seen the 
tug since. If they had anchored 
there they would have been all 
right, but the captain was scared 
of a lee shore, so he got some sail 
on her, put her on the port tack, 
and tried to work her off the land. 
She could lay a south-east course 
all right, but with all that top 
hamper aloft, including royal 
yards, not enough ballast and 
mud ballast at that, as soon as 
he brought the wind abeam over 
she went almost on to her beam- 
ends.” 

** He would have been on top of 
the Outer Dowsing with his south- 
east course if you hadn’t stopped 
him.” 

“Precisely, and he shows his 
gratitude by refusing to go back 
to his ship and hoist riding-lights,” 
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Captain Haigh said drily. “Im 
afraid I must call on you again, 
Mr Hutton.” 

“Very good, sir,” the chief 
officer answered with resignation. 

The captain took his officer by 
the arm and lowered his voice. 

“Or was it perhaps gratitude 
he showed ? We’re going to make 
something out of this, Mr Hutton,” 
he said. 

** How, sir?” 

“Salvage! Do you realise that 
when you go aboard again you take 
possession of that vessel ? ” 

Salvage! The chief officer’s 
spirits rose with a bound. Was 
this the windfall that would bring 
the date of his marriage nearer ? 
Most sailors have dreamed of sub- 
stantial windfalls from salvage. 

**T’m all for it, sir,’ he declared 
with enthusiasm. ‘Tl risk her 
turning turtle.” 

“She won't,” Captain Haigh 
declared confidently. ‘“I know 
exactly what went wrong, and, as 
I had to be honest with the damned 
fellow, I told him. Then he 
admitted he had been warned by 
the port authorities, but had taken 
no heed. That particular mud 
ballast comes into the hold in a 
semi-liquid state and for the first 
three days you have to keep 
pumping out the water that drains 
down into the limbers. After that 
the mud sets almost solid. This 
fellow did no pumping, with the 
result that with the ship’s motion 
the whole of the ballast returned 
to a liquid state, and simply flowed 
to leeward when she heeled over. 
It should be all right now; most 
of the water will have drained 
down into the starboard bilge.” 

“Td better push off and get 
those lights hoisted before it gets 

dark, sir,” Mr Hutton suggested. 
‘Before another vessel comes 

along and boards her, you mean,” 

Captain Haigh suggested with a 
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grin. ‘Now, I’m going to put a 
big responsibility on to you. I’m 
leaving it to you to decide on the 
spot whether it will be safe for 
you and the men I am giving you 
to stay in occupation all night, 
The sea is much smoother now, go 
the third officer and a boat’s crew 
can take you, the boatswain, and 
two hands across. The boat will 
return at once, but you can take 
some blue lights with you and 
burn one of them if you decide, 
after an inspection, that it isn’t 
safe to remain. After I get the 
boat back I will anchor close-to, 
and if all goes well I’ll take you in 
tow and make for the Humber at 
daybreak.” 

“Very good, sir. I'll take my 
torch, with which I can signal. 
After I’ve got the anchor lights 
hoisted Tl make a survey and 
signal the result.” 

“ Right, Mr Hutton, off you go 
—and good luck to you,” Captain 
Haigh cried. 

Once again the Nirmal’s boat 
was lowered, and Mr Hutton, 
followed by the others, quickly 
gained the Vorska’s deck by means 
of the rope which had been left 
hanging from the low side. The 
deck was sloping to starboard like 
the roof of a house, and it had been 
swept almost bare, but apart from 
that there seemed to be little 
wrong. The hatches were intact; 
the braces were slack so that the 
yards were jolting about, and there 
was some confusion and loose ends 
of running gear aloft ; but nothing 
that appeared to be really serious 
was in evidence. The wrecked 
bulwarks would not matter. 

**The list hasn’t increased any, 
bo’s'n?” Mr Hutton suggested 
eagerly. 

““Not a degree, sir,” the boat- 
swain effirmed. 

It was a quarter of an hour 
before sunset, but they decided to 
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get the riding-lights up while there 
was daylight to enable them to 
find their way about. The captain 
of the Vorska had declared that 
the lamps were trimmed and ready 
in the lamp locker, which was 
situated in the forward deck-house. 
The little party found that the 
best way to get forward along the 
steeply sloping deck was by sticking 
to the high side and hanging on 
to the topgallant rail and the 
numerous belaying-pins. With 
little trouble they found the lamp 
locker. One light was hoisted on 
the forestay, the other on the 
peak halliards, after what was left 
of the tattered ensign had been 
hauled down. 

“ Now, bo’s’n, we'll have two of 
the main-hatch covers off and have 
a look down below,” Mr Hutton 
said. 

They found a maul in the car- 
penter’s shop, and the boatswain 
knocked out some of the wedges 
to allow them to roll the tarpaulins 
back; then they took off two 
covers at the after-end of the 
hatch. It was past the time of 
slack water, and the barque, 
swinging to the flood-tidal stream, 
had brought the swell abeam and 
was rolling. After telling the two 
hands to haul the braces taut, 
Mr Hutton and the boatswain went 
down the rungs of the iron ladder 
leading to the lower hold. It was 
like descending into a vast mys- 
terious cavern with only the light 
of the torch to break the darkness, 
which became inky as they got 
farther down. They paused at the 
“tween-decks and made their way 
down the planking to the waterway 
along the low starboard side. It 
was dry. Obviously there were no 
leaks above that level. With the 
damp, sour smell of mud increasing 
as they descended they carried on 
down the ladder and found them- 
selves on the ballast. They sank 
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to their ankles in it, but no farther ; 
it had hardened. 

Mr Hutton flashed the torch 
across the ballast, which gleamed 
in its rays. The mass of mud had 
shifted bodily from port to star- 
board so that it was only about a 
foot deep out at the port side, but 
solid from ’tween-deck down to 
bilge on the starboard. It was 
wedged under the tween - deck 
beams, and that probably ac- 
counted for the vessel not having 
turned over altogether. It was 
a comforting thought at that 
moment, for the creaking that had 
broken into the ghastly silence 
showed that the Vorska was now 
rolling heavily. Down in the 
lower hold it was eerie and nerve- 
shattering, and they knew that 
if the vessel turned over now they 
would never escape from the steel 
walls which imprisoned them ; 
but they shirked nothing. They 
squelched their way right forward, 
sinking almost to their knees 
when they came to a soft spot, and 
inspected the collision bulkhead ; 
then they went right aft. Nowhere 
was there a trickle of water, and 
the mud looked as if it might soon 
become solid. 

It was dark, and the barque 
had swung round to the flood 
when they emerged from the 
hatch and took a deep, thankful 
breath of the keen night air. One 
or two stars were shining through 
rifts in the clouds. A small coasting 
steamer was steaming to the south- 
ward, and close-to on the starboard 
quarter the Nirmal’s anchor lights 
and a row of lighted ports repre- 
sented homeliness and comfort. 

** We'll make ourselves comfort- 
able, too,” Mr Hutton said. ‘‘ We'll 
keep an anchor watch, one man on 
deck at a time. Get a spare lamp 
out of the locker and light the one 
in the cabin; then see what grub 
you can find in the pantry, and 
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we'll have a feed. We might as 
well light the galley fire and keep 
it going all night so that the man 
on watch can make a cup of 
tea for himself. There should be 
lots of that; Russians are fond 
of it.” 

He went on to the poop, made 
his way to the taffrail, and called 
up the Nirmal with his torch. 
He was answered immediately by 
a flash from the signalling lamp 
above the bridge. 

** All well; ballast jammed on 
starboard side by ‘tween - deck ; 
list not likely to increase,” he 
signalled. 

“Very good; stand by to take 
tow-rope and slip cable at six- 
forty-five, as arranged,” came back 
in reply. 

The great wheel was _jolting 
and spinning with the swell; the 
idiots had neglected to put a 
lashing on it. Mr Hutton tried 


it over both ways, then secured 
it to the wheel grating with the 
end of a vang. He filled his pipe, 


lit it, and stared out to sea 
in placid contentment. Only a 
quarter of a mile away another 
coasting steamer was passing south, 
her red side-light and masthead 
lights reflected in the sea. He 
heard a shout of alarm from the 
companionway. 

“Mr Hutton! Mr Hutton!” the 
boatswain was yelling. 

“Yes, bo’s’n;  what’s 
matter?” Mr Hutton 
anxiously. 

“Come below, sir; they’ve left 
somebody aboard this hooker ! ” 

Mr Hutton was shocked. If the 
Russians had left somebody on 
board the barque it was certainly 
not a case of total abandonment. 
Could it be that their captain’s 
commonplace explanation of the 
unexpected smallness of the crew 
was false? Was there some grim 
mystery ? Had there been foul 


the 
asked 
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play? Those thoughts flashed 
through his mind and disturbed 
him as he hurried down the com. 
panionway staircase. The boat. 
swain had managed to light a lamp 
that swung over the cabin table; 
but the two hands were at the 
forward end of the cabin, staring 
aft, listening intently and ready 
for flight. They seemed to be 
badly scared, and one of them 
hinted at ghosts. 

** Where are these people ?” Mr 
Hutton demanded. 

“In a room aft there on the 
starboard side, sir; I think it’s 
the captain’s room,” the boatswain 
answered. 

“We ’eard them talkin’ their 
orful lingo; talkin’ an’ tearin’ up 
papers,” the other seaman said. 

“*Rar ’em now, sir,” cried the 
believer in ghosts. 

“Tearing up paper,’’ Mr Hutton 
repeated. ‘‘Come on; we’ll soon 
find out who they are.” 

Clinging to the long cabin table 
to enable him to keep his footing 
on the sloping floor, he led the way 
aft. The others followed nervously. 
The boatswain indicated the door, 
and Mr Hutton motioned to him 
to open it. The heavy door opened 
inward and, of course, downward; 
and as soon as the _ boatswain 
turned the knob it flew back on its 
hinges. With beating heart Mr 
Hutton stepped quickly into the 
room and flashed the torch round 
it. ‘Two pairs of eyes gleamed 
in its glare; two pairs of horns 
were lowered in readiness to attack ; 
two goats had climbed into the 
captain’s bunk and were devouring 
a blue-print chart which they had 
pulled down from a rack overhead. 
The bunk was littered with tom 
charts. 

Gor’ blimey!” the trembling 
boatswain cried in _ disgust. 
‘“* Ghosts! ye bleedin’ idiot !” 

Later, Mr Hutton joined the 
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boatswain on the poop, where the 
petty officer was keeping the first 
anchor watch. 

“ What would be the value of a 
ship like this, bo’s’n ?” he asked 
with an attempt at being casual. 

“Well, sir, about a ‘’undred 
thousand quid, I should say,” the 
boatswain said after an elaborate 
pause for careful consideration. 

As a valuer of sailing vessels 
the boatswain was obviously a 
dud, and Mr Hutton sighed. So 
far as he knew, less than half the 
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sum mentioned would have built 
the finest sailing ship ever launched, 
and this one was certainly not new. 
She was in good condition, though, 
and he understood that in such 
circumstances a third of a vessel’s 
value was usually awarded for 
salvage. There ought to be a 
decent sum out of it for him, he 
thought, as he dozed off on the 
cabin settee—having first shut 
the door of the captain’s room to 
make sure that the goats stayed 
where they were. 


Vi. 


With the first streak of dawn 
the Nirmal’s anchor was hove up, 
and her captain gave another dis- 
play of seamanship. He steamed 
into a position ahead of the Vorska, 
then dropped down with the tide 
till his counter was within a few 
yards of the end of the sailing 
ship’s jib-boom. From her taffrail 


a life-buoy was floated along the 
low side, and the boatswain easily 


got hold of it. Attached to the 
buoy was a heaving-line, which 
when hauled in brought a length 
of three-inch manilla rope. This 
was taken to the capstan on the 
forecastle-head, and the end of a 
heavy wire towing hawser was 
hove on board. It was passed 
round the windlass, and from there 
taken down to the foremast, where 
it was securely fastened. It was 
a gruelling task for four men, but 
though the hands may have been 
afraid of ghosts they were not 
’ afraid of work, and they were fine 
seamen. The Nirmal went ahead, 
paying out the wire as she went, 
and to the end of the wire was 
added a huge coir spring. A blast 
on her steam whistle denoted that 
she was ready. 

On board the Vorska the previous 
evening the one hundred and 


twenty fathom shackle down in 
the chain locker had been plenti- 
fully anointed with kerosene, and 
the pin came out readily when the 
boatswain attacked it with a 
maul and punch. As the Nirmal 
went ahead and took the strain 
of the tow-rope the barque’s wind- 
lass was opened; the cable ran 
out of the hawse-pipe and found a 
resting-place at the bottom of the 
sea; the voyage to the Humber 
had commenced. Almost at once 
the Vorska sheered heavily and 
threatened to break the tow-rope. 
She swung four points on each side 
of her course, which was straight 
for the Nirmal’s stern. The heavy 
list made her exceedingly difficult 
to steer, and two men were required 
at the wheel throughout the 
passage. 

Mr Hutton’s first job was to 
get the port anchor over the rail 
all ready for letting go—a heavy 
job at any time for two men, 
but made much heavier still by 
the list. He and the boatswain 
managed it after three hours of 
back-breaking toil. They fed them- 
selves and fed the now friendly 
goats, and after that they relieved 
the wheel at intervals, loafed and 
smoked, and hoped the tow-rope 
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would not carry away. The wind 
was south-westerly and light, and 
the resumed traffic became heavy. 
The masters of passing vessels 
edged closer, interested in the 
strange spectacle of a great four- 
masted barque heeled over till it 
might almost be said that she was 
going along on her side, and yawing 
heavily in the wake of the towing 
cargo liner. 

Gathering darkness found the two 
vessels entering the Humber, and off 
Grimsby a succession of short blasts 
on the Nirmal’s steam whistle 
warned Mr Hutton that it was 
time to let go the tow-rope and 
also to let go the anchor. The 
first was comparatively easy, and 
they watched the end of the heavy 
wire hawser snaking along the 
forecastle-head with sighs of relief ; 
but letting go the anchor was a 
different matter. With the heavy 
list to starboard the compressor 
on the port side of the windlass 
would jam with every few fathoms 
of cable that ran out. It was 
after high water. A strong ebb- 
tide was making down, and, with 
the short scope of cable that was 
out, the anchor failed to grip the 
bottom. Mr Hutton suddenly 
realised, with a catch at his heart, 
that the Vorska was dragging 
down on the Middle Lightship, 
and to foul its moorings would be 
an ignominious end to a successful 
and difficult feat of salvage. He 
suddenly felt possessed of a mania- 
cal strength and driving power. 
He inspired the other three with 
his temporary super energy. 
Fathom by fathom they got the 
cable out, and when the thirty 
fathom shackle reached the water 
the Vorska brought up in safety. 
They crawled aft to the cabin, 
dropping the boatswain—the only 
man among them left with suffi- 
cient energy to boil a kettle—at 
the galley door as they went. 





About nine o’clock the man on 
anchor watch on the poop shouted 
down the companionway that a 
tug was coming alongside. They 
went on deck to find themselves 
being hailed by a well-known voice 
—their captain’s. The tug’s nose 
was poked in on the low side, just 
abaft the bumpkin, and Captain 
Haigh stepped on to the poop. 

**T’ve been ashore, Mr Hutton,” 
he said. “I got in touch with the 
marine superintendent by ’phone. 
He’s waiting at Middlesbrough, 
where they want the ship urgently, 
so I'll leave at once and dock on 
the morning tide. I also ’phoned 
the harbour authorities at Hull. 
They will send off a crowd of 
runners to dock this ship at day- 
break, so I want you to stay on 
board her. You will be in com- 
mand, as our owners’ representa- 
tive, until she is safe in the dock. 
Ill take away the bo’s’n and the 
other two men, as I expect you to 
come along to Middlesbrough by 
train as soon as you can. You 
don’t mind being left alone for 
one night ?” 

“Not a bit, sir.” 

“Right; send the men on to 
the tug and I'll push off. I think 
we have made a damned good job 
of this, but I’m thankful it’s all 
over.” 

The tug went off, and half an 
hour later the Nirmal hove up. 
Mr Hutton watched her anchor 
lights being lowered and her steam- 
ing lights coming on. In spite of 
his assurance to the captain, he 
was not altogether happy. It 
was weird to be alone in a ship 
with decks sloping to such an 
extent that he could hardly walk 
on them, and with towering masts 
and heavy yards leaning over to 
starboard at such an extreme 
angle as to suggest that they might 
at any moment fall into the water. 
Still it was in an excellent cause, 
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it was only ior one night, and the 
Vorska was safe in an anchorage. 
He felt very weary. The anchor 
lights had burned well all through 
the previous night and had been 
freshly trimmed. He decided to 
lie down on the cabin settee and 
have a good rest before the runners 
came off; but to make sure of 
it he lured the goats back to the 
captain’s room with half a loaf 
of bread and shut them in. As he 
took his last look round dark 
clouds were rolling up from the 
south-west, and rain pattered on 
the poop planking. 

Some hours later he woke shiver- 
ing, for it had turned bitterly cold. 
The ship seemed to be straining 
and jumping in an extraordinary 
manner, and growing wakefulness 
made his ears more _ receptive. 
Unless he was greatly mistaken a 
hurricane was blowing. The wind 
was shrieking through the naked 
rigging as if all the fiends in hell 
had raised their voices in a de- 
moniacal chorus. He made his 
way up the companionway, and 
as he emerged from it on to the 
poop his feet slithered in a thick, 
soft carpet of snow. A couple of 
steps toward the high port rail 
took him clear of the lee of the 
companionway ; then a gust caught 
him and sent him staggering aft. 
He could not stop himself till he 
brought up against the wheel, and 
when he did he could hardly face 
the gale. It was from right ahead, 
and thick with driving snow. 
With the instinct of one trained 
in sail he shone his torch into the 
binnacle to ascertain the direction 
of the wind. It was from west- 
north-west—blowing with the ebb- 
ing tide. Good heavens! thirty 
fathoms of cable would never hold 
her with all her yards aloft in such 
a gale. She must be dragging 
already. He heard shouting to 
starboard, and through the snow 
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the powerful light of the Middle 
Lightship loomed up. It was less 
than thirty yards away, and the 
Vorska was dragging down river 
past it as if she were a steamer 
under weigh. He could hear the 
bells of other vessels at anchor, 
but could do nothing whatever to 
avoid them. It was a case of hit 
or miss, and the consequences of 
the hitting would be appalling. 

He must pay out more cable. 
Slipping and stumbling on the 
inclined plane of snow, he groped 
his way forward to the forecastle- 
head. There he found that, up- 
right, he could make no headway 
against the blinding blast. Crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees he 
gained the windlass and managed 
to open the brake. A few fathoms 
of cable ran out, then the com- 
pressor jammed again. For two 
hours, while the Vorska continued 
to drag her anchor through the 
mud, he struggled with the com- 
pressor—striving to do the work 
that almost baffled four men the 
evening before. At last he got 
sixty fathoms of chain out ; surely 
that would stop her dragging. He 
found the hand-lead, and let it 
go on the bottom. The line re- 
mained up and down, showing 
that she had been brought up, but 
it also revealed the information 
that she was in only four fathoms 
of water. She must be close to 
the shoal water inside Spurn Point, 
and Mr Hutton knew that if she 
touched she was doomed. 

By then it was nearly low water, 
and soon the tide would turn 
against the wind. Mr Hutton felt 
he could do nothing more, so he 
staggered along to the galley to 
take shelter from the biting wind 
and driving snow. By that time 
he was in a pitiful state, chilled 
and exhausted. He managed to 
light the fire and make himself a 
cup of tea. After a time he lifted 
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his eyes to the open door, and 
found he could see the whirling 
snowflakes quite plainly. Day- 
light had come in. He went along 
to the poop and noticed that the 
vessel was no longer heading the 
wind. The flood-tide had caught 
her on the port quarter, thus 
bringing the wind out on to the 
starboard bow. That was all 
right. The starboard side was 
the low one, and the wind would 
help to keep her upright. But, 
with disastrous suddenness, a 
change came. There was a tem- 
porary lull in the gale, and during 
it she broke her sheer, swung six 
points, and brought the wind out 
on the other side. A moment 
later the most terrific squall of all 
—the wildest Mr Hutton had ever 
known—smote the sorely tried 


Vorska, and forced her over till 
she was really on her beam-ends. 
He found himself hanging on to 
the poop rail, with his feet dangling 
to leeward clear of the deck. 

He felt that nothing could save 


her; for it was not a matter of 
shifting ballast now, but of sheer 
weight of wind. He also felt 
that he did not care. Cold and 
exhaustion had reduced him to 
such a pitch that, as he hung 
there, he would almost have wel- 
comed death. A seamanlike thing 
to do, if he had a crew with him, 
would have been to cut away 
some of the masts; and he knew 
that the weather backstays, taut 
as harp-strings, could have been 
severed by a few blows of a maul 
on the box rigging screws. He 
knew where the maul was, too; 
but he could not overcome his 
inertia. He could not face the 
struggle along the almost perpen- 
dicular snow-covered decks in the 
hurricane that was raging. He 
conjured up an excuse for inaction. 
His captain would resent the 
delivery in Hull of a dismasted 
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derelict instead of a seaworthy 
vessel. The wind tore him from 
the rail. He rolled down the deck 
till he was stopped by the cabin 
skylight, and there he lay in a 
wreath of snow nearly two feet 
deep. He felt warm in the wreath 
and would have gone to sleep, but 
the wind would not let him rest. 
Never, he thought, had he known 
such wind—and he was probably 
right. That morning three Grimsby 
trawlers, running toward the 
Humber from the North Sea fishing 
grounds, were lost with all hands. 

The squall blew itself out, and, 
in another lull, the Vorska gradu- 
ally righted herself. Evidently 
no more ballast had shifted. Mr 
Hutton pulled himself together, 
staggered to his feet, and went 
down the companionway into the 
cabin. The goats were rattling on 
their door with their horns and 
demanding attention. There was 
no more bread in the pantry. He 
lifted the lazarette hatch in the 
cabin floor, went down, and found 
an open barrel full of cabin biscuits. 
He fed the goats, but they still 
showed signs of distress. He took 
two wash-deck buckets from the 
rack at the break of the poop, 
filled them with snow, and carried 
them along to the galley. He 
melted enough snow to fill one of 
the buckets and took it to the 
cabin, where the goats drank 
greedily. The simple act of tending 
to those animals gave him a new 
grip on life. He no_ longer 
despaired. A fresh desire to live, 
and a certainty that he would, 
restored his lost spirit. 

The gale gradually eased, and 
the snow thinned. By noon it had 
almost cleared away, though the 
wind was still bitterly cold. Mr 
Hutton caught sight of land, the 
curving projection of Spurn Point. 
The Vorska had dragged right 
down to the mouth of the estuary. 
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About four o’clock a storm-battered 
coasting steamer—inward bound— 
passed close to the stern. 

“Do you want any assistance ?” 
a voice hailed. 

“No; report my position to the 
authorities in Hull,” Mr Hutton 
replied through the captain’s mega- 
phone. 

That should bring assistance in 
the morning. He did not want it 
before the morning. What he 
really craved for was a good 
night’s rest. After giving the goats 
their supper he shut them in 
again, having previously removed 
all the captain’s bed-clothing from 
the bunk. He wanted it for him- 
self. He trimmed and hoisted the 
riding-lights, then lay down on the 
settee ; but for most of the night 
he shivered as if he had ague. 
Toward morning he fell asleep, 


Mr Hutton had a magnificent 
constitution. For three days the 
doctors regarded his case as critical ; 
on the fourth day he was demanding 
his clothes so that he could return 
to his ship at Middlesbrough. 
What would Captain Haigh be 
thinking of him ? His doctor said 
he did not care what anybody 
thought of him; there he was, 
and there he remained, until he 
was completely cured. Anyhow, 
he would stay in bed for two more 
days. He woke from an afternoon 
. nap to find his father sitting by 
his bed. The colonel was certainly 
& stern parent and one who was 
prone to treat the members of his 
family as if they were sepoys in 
the old Madras army ; but he was 
a well-beloved parent, and Mr 
Hutton sat up joyfully. 

“This is good, dad; I am 
pleased to see you,” he said. 
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and never heard the runners come 
on board. They had shipped the 
capstan bars, hove the cable short, 
and made connection with the tug 
before he staggered on deck in 
time for the start. 

About the only recollections he 
has of that passage up the river, 
and of the docking, are that the 
pilot gave him half a tumbler of 
whisky out of the biggest flask he 
ever saw; and that about every 
half-hour one of the runners brought 
along what he called “ a nice cup o’ 
tea.” But—he was in command of 
the ship. He was on the poop 
when she docked, and he collapsed 
when the last mooring rope had 
been secured. The Port Health 
Officer, murmuring something 
about a very bad chill and the 
possibility of pneumonia, had him 
removed to hospital. 


‘You'll be a damned sight more 
pleased when you hear my news,” 
the colonel grunted. ‘*‘ Aunt Bertha 
has passed away.” 

It was true. In spite of the 
medical profession’s discovery, and 
the abundance of bullock’s liver 
in Chicago, their rich aunt had 
departed, leaving five hundred 
pounds to every member of the 
family and a thousand to the 
colonel himself. ‘‘ And it should 
have been a good deal more, blast 
her stingy soul,” the colonel added. 

After that it was still more 
difficult to keep Mr Hutton in 
bed. He wanted to get away to 
Middlesbrough to superintend the 
loading of the cargo, to get an 
urgent move on with the cargo; 
for until the voyage started it 
could not end, and when it did 
end he would get married. But he 
was not to make the voyage at 
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all. Better and better; his experi- 
ence with the Vorska had been 
bitter, but it heralded a pleasant 
change in his fortunes. His next 
visitor was the marine super- 
intendent, who informed him that, 
as he would be the principal wit- 
ness in the case for salvage that 
the owners of the Nirmal were 
bringing against the Vorska, he 
was to have a voyage off. He would 
have to go to Middlesbrough to 
collect his gear, then report to the 
owners’ solicitors in London. 

Before the case—which was 
notable for some tall lying, neatly 
countered by the chief officer of 
the Nirmal, on the part of the 
Russian captain—came off Mr 
Hutton had furnished the flat in 
Wanstead and settled down in it. 
He was not in court when the 
finding was made, but the owners 
sent him a copy of it. The letter 
arrived just after tea. He tore its 
envelope open eagerly, but his face 
lengthened as he read the opening 
sentence. 

In the Admiralty Division it 
had been decided that the total 
value of the Vorska was £4000. 
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His lordship said the court was of 
the opinion that the service ren. 
dered was an eminently meritorious 
one, and rendered with great judg. 
ment. The reward would be 
£1333, apportioned as follows: 
£933 to the owners, with all ex. 
penses; £100 to the master; 
£250 between the crew, according 
to their rating ; with an extra £50 
to the boat’s crew which effected 
the rescue. The owners added 
that the chief officer’s total share 
came to £25. 

*“Good Lord ! do you know how 
much I’m getting for the salvage 
of that Russian vessel?” Mr 
Hutton cried. 

**No, dear; how much ?” Mrs 
Hutton asked hopefully. 

“Twenty-five pounds ! 
jive pounds |” 

“But, darling, how nice. I was 
wondering if I could dare to ask 
you for a second-hand piano after 
all you have spent. It would just 
make the flat perfect.” 

Mr Hutton crumpled up the 
letter and threw it on the floor. 

“A second-hand piano!” he 
gasped feebly. 


twenty- 








“FOYERS DES SOLDATS DE FRANCE.” 


BY THE HON. 


For many weeks during and 
after La Mobilisation Générale in 
France, we English residents, who 
had offered to house soldiers in 
every corner available, were taken 
at our word. When one Division 
left our district it was immediately 
followed by another. Hardly had 
we adopted one famille militaire 
as our own, learned the names and 
duties of officers and men and 
gained their confidence, when they 
all marched away, and hard on 
their heels—indeed almost tread- 
ing on their heels—came others. 
So inconveniently quickly were 
they replaced that sometimes 
we were waving French and 
English flags in farewell to one 
contingent when we saw, with 
consternation, the advance guard 
of the next tramping towards our 
gates. 

At last, rendered desperate by 
the draggled condition of my little 
‘Sunset House,’ I actually barred 
my ancient door against an 
incoming Colonel and his staff 
while I, my housekeeper, and 
gardener, frantically tore soiled 
sheets from beds, re-made those 
beds with fair white linen, swept, 
scrubbed, and dusted the long- 
neglected rooms until the little 
house regained some semblance of 
the cleanliness and comfort it had 
known erstwhile. For officers’ 
orderlies, however full of energy 
and goodwill, have seldom been 
trained to housework. Any old 
rag is a duster, and when no rag 
can be found—well, the lungs of 
the orderly can always act as 
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bellows to blow away some of the 
dust. 

I placed my new Colonel and 
his staff in comfortable cushioned 
chairs in my loggia, giving them 
iced drinks to quaff while I 
Martha-d with my staff indoors. 

“For an hour I intend to be 
mistress of my house. It must be 
made worthy to receive you,” I 
laughingly explained. ‘“‘ Please rest 
awhile and enjoy my lovely view. 
Here are drinks and cigarettes.” 

The Colonel kissed my grubby 
hand as he obediently, and I am 
sure gratefully, sank into a chair. 
His Captain and Lieutenant did 
likewise. I re-entered the house, 
bolted the door, and resumed my 
spuffling. 

Our last famille militaire stayed 
with us for six weeks, and as we 
were informed that we might now 
expect an interval of peace, we 
asked our three-star General, on 
the eve of his departure, where 
he thought that we could be most 
useful now. The little impromptu 
foyer that we had provided for his 
soldiers in our village + had proved 
such a success, and had so cheered 
the men, that Mademoiselle of the 
Chateau wanted to create other 
foyers wherever they were needed. 
The General told us that in the 
High Alps he had heard that the 
soldiers in the lonely frontier forts 
and isolated villages were already 
feeling the cold. At an altitude 
of 2500 metres the summer gener- 
ally breaks, with violent storms, 
in mid-August, heralding the 
approach of winter. It was now 





1 Already described in Mobilisation Générale, which appeared in the March number 
of * Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
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the end of October and the first 
snow had already fallen. If we 
were to install foyers for the soldiers 
stationed in the High Alps we 
must do our work quickly before 
the mountain roads and plateaus 
became inaccessible. 

“If the men are cold we must 
supply them with woollen clothing 
as well as foyers,” mused Made- 
moiselle that evening when we were 
discussing our future plans. ‘“ And 
I shall also take up a supply of 
medical stores. The men at the 
Front are fully equipped, but the 
little Postes de Secours in the High 
Alps are sure to be in need of 
things. I should like to make each 
foyer a three-in-one affair :— 


(a) A room with a stove, 
furnished with games of all 
kinds, writing - paper, books 
and magazines, and, of course, 
a@ gramophone or wireless-set. 

(6) A depét of warm woollen 
clothing, stockings, socks, 
mufflers, helmets, gloves, belts, 
pullovers, flannel vests, and 
shirts. 

(c) A supply of medical 
stores for the little ills and 
accidents of everyday life 
which, if neglected, may 
become serious.” 


Mademoiselle, the inarticulate, 
had suddenly become voluble, and 
I knew then that she had dedicated 
herself to the French Army and 
could henceforth know no peace or 
rest but in its service. 

From that moment life became 


a whirl of activity. Shops of 
neighbouring towns were ransacked 
for woollens of every kind. Every- 
one of our acquaintance was given 
wool and knitting-needles and 
ordered to knit like mad. Houses 
were ransacked for good French 
books. One collection of about 
100 books was found in an empty 
villa. Knowing what French books 


can be, we asked a discreet lady 
to ‘vet’ them for us before we 
gave them to the soldiers, which 
was lucky, for she found only five 
which were possible—and she is 
not a prude. Chemists’ shops 
were raided for medicaments, yards 
and yards of white material were 
bought up for bandages, and our 
houses resounded with the shrieks 
of torn linen and calico and every 
serious woman’s skirt was whiskered 
with white threads which she had 
no time to harvest. I rushed down 
in my car to Cannes and bought a 
40-kilo bale of crin végétal to stuff 
pillows which could afterwards be 
burned. 

In a very few days we had 
amassed enough supplies to fill 
three cars to the roof, and then 
Mademoiselle and I set off, she 
leading the procession in her 
‘ Mademoiselle Peugeot,’ I close 
behind in ‘ Désirée, my Fiat; 
Jean, a faithful hired chauffeur 
(well used to our odd ways and 
even apt on occasion to do the 
marketing for all our houses), 
following in the rear with our 
camp -beds, bedding, and skis 
lashed to the top of his car. 

It was a lovely autumn morning 
and I enjoyed tremendously the 
effects of sun and shadow on the 
mountains ; the splashes of vivid 
colour made by clumps of ‘ burning 
bush ’ clinging to grey rocks; the 
silver and gold of birch trees amid 
the dark pines; and there was a 
refreshing tang in the air which, 
at the end of a long day of steady 
ascent, would intensify into the 
exciting icy nip of snow atmosphere. 

Mademoiselle speeded before me, 
leaving a strong scent of onions, 
leeks, cabbages, and cauliflowers 
from the huge basket of home- 
grown vegetables strapped upon the 
dickey of ‘ Mademoiselle Peugeot,’ 
which were to feed us and our dogs. 
The curly head of little Squibs, 
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her sheep-dog, poked out of the 
window by her side, black india- 
rubber nose twitching ecstatically 
as she scented passing smells 
unsmelt by us, whiskers and curly 
fringe blowing in the breeze, so 
happy to have been included in the 
party. 

Seated by my side was my little 
Blackness, his domed head also 
poked out of the window, his 
Cocker ears floating like banners 
in the wind as he kept his amber 
eyes firmly fixed upon the ragged 
silhouette of Squibs, the lady of 
his love, in the car ahead. 

Bringing up the rear drove Jean, 
dark and imperturbable, his smart 
Fiat saloon so camouflaged by our 
stores and luggage that he might 
have been conducting some peasant 
household removal, or else have 
been mistaken for some itinerant 
vendor of miscellaneous goods: 
camp-beds, skis, bales of blankets, 
cushions, woollen clothing, store- 
cases filled with medicaments, 
games, tins of cocoa and con- 
densed milk, sacks of sugar, 
packets of writing-paper, and out 
of his window poked the furled 
flags of France and England to 
decorate our foyers. 

We bowled along steadily for 
hours, mounting through St Vallier, 
then lovely little Castellane, until 
a@ sensation of emptiness within 
and the insistent batting of a fat 
paw against my side made me 
realise that it must be time for 
luncheon. Mademoiselle was by 
this time out of sight ; for she has a 
_ Voisin engine so powerful that 
when the sparking - plugs need 
attention, mechanics always amuse 
themselves by putting corks on 
them and starting the engine. 
The corks fly up into the firmament 
and disappear into space. 

Nevertheless my ‘ Désirée’ can 
always outstrip ‘ Mademoiselle 
Peugeot’ on the level and we had 
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reached a high plateau, so that I 
decided to speed up to within 
hailing distance of Mademoiselle. 
I raced ahead for two kilometres, 
and, turning a sharp bend, came 
upon her strolling slowly towards 
me gnawing a chicken-bone with 
evident enjoyment, Squibs at her 
heels, joyously sniffing along the 
side of the road. 

This unusual spectacle surprised 
me, for Mademoiselle is no walker, 
and she must have walked far; for 
there was no sign of her car on the 
long stretch of straight road border- 
ing the ravine on my right. 

“Hullo!” I shouted, “ that’s 
not fair! Have you eaten all 
the chicken? And where’s your 
car?” 

She waved the chicken-leg non- 
chalantly towards the ravine, then 
continued to gnaw contentedly. 

**Go and have a look,” she said 
between bites. 

I stopped the car and questioned 
her: ‘What do you mean?” I 
asked. 

“Go and have a look over 
there,’ she advised me, and, to 
indicate the direction, she threw 
the drum-stick over the edge of 
the road where there was an open 
space between boulders and fencing. 

I got out and walked to the 
edge of the road, and there I 
stopped, shocked and sickened. 

A few metres below the right 
rim of the road, caught only by a 
small clump of bushes, ‘ Made- 
moiselle Peugeot’ hung precariously 
above the ravine at a drunken 
angle. Far, far below, two little 
shining parallel lines, vanishing at 
the same point, marked the railway, 
cut into a ledge of the rock above 
yet another ravine down which 
roared a mountain torrent. 

I was unable to control the 
shaking of my lips as I turned 
back, horrified, towards Made- 
moiselle. My frightful imagination, 
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which at times so tortures me, 
pictured horrors that might have 
been—so nearly had been ; for the 
car was quite invisible from the 
right-hand side of the road along 
which we drive in France—not a 
stone had been displaced and the 
hard, dry road showed no trace 
of that awful skid. Had Made- 
moiselle been trapped in her car 
when it slid over the edge, Jean 
and I would have driven tranquilly 
past the place believing her far 
ahead of us on the road. We 
might have gone on for hours 
unsuspecting an accident, only 
thinking that Mademoiselle had 
‘gone vague,’ as she so often does, 
and had forgotten that it was time 
to eat. 

Had there been no clump of 
bushes—the only clump on that 
rocky precipitous slope . . . My legs 
refused to hold me up any more; I 
sank down, shivering, upon a 
boulder. 

“Don’t look like that, Pegs. 
Squibs and I are here, safe and 
sound. Something is wrong with 
my steering, it is irregular and 
loose. I wanted to have it put 
right before we started, but never 
had time. It wasn’t really in the 
least frightening. The car slewed 
as I turned that bend and slid 
gently over the edge. Luckily 
I wasn’t going fast. I just put 
on the brakes and steered for 
that clump of bushes and we 
came softly to a standstill. It all 
happened so quickly that Squibs 
just thought I had done it on 
purpose to give her a run, and 
she jumped joyfully out—and you 
know how terribly nervous she is. 
I’ve turned off the petrol, and, if 
those bushes only hold, I don’t 
think the car will be even scratched 
when we get her up. Ill just 
climb down and have a look round 
her.” 

“Oh don’t, 


don’t, pon’t,” I 


implored her, ** you’ll slip—or the 
car will slip suddenly and crush 
you. I simply couldn’t bear it.” 

“I adore my car,” replied 
Mademoiselle, “‘and I must see if 
my poor ‘Mademoiselle Peugeot’ 
is hurt, she is a friend of so many 
years,” and she clambered down 
towards it. 

Round the bend came Jean with 
his queer load, and seeing me seated 
on a rock and the two dogs sniffing 
happily among the scrub, he drew 
up his car with a grin of relief 
that at last we had decided to call 
a halt and eat. I beckoned him 
to me, and, leaving his car, he 
walked across the road still smiling 
broadly. I just pointed over the 
edge and then watched his smile 
freeze as he saw Mademoiselle’s 
car and Mademoiselle in the act of 
climbing into it. 

Simultaneously we uttered yells 
of protest. Just that additional 
weight might cause the car to 
hurtle down into the ravine on to 
the railway—and then on—and 
down again into the river. 

“I must get my bag. My 
passport and laisser-passer are in 
it,” she cried as she dived under 
the hood. 

I do not know what Jean looked 
like, for I hid my face in my hands 
until after what seemed an eternity 
I heard Mademoiselle’s slow soft 
voice by my side. 

“Tve got them,” she said 
triumphantly, “and now welll 
have our déjetiner while Jean goes 
to get help from the next town.” 

She thrust a bottle of wine, 4 
hunk of bread, and half a chicken 
into Jean’s car, knowing that s0 
experienced a chauffeur could 
satisfy his hunger while driving. 
First taking a long pull at the wine 
bottle, Jean smacked his lips and 
jumped into the driving-seat ejacu- 
lating with emphatic nods: 
** Mademoiselle a eue de la chance!” 
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She certainly had had luck in 
her adventure, but luck alone 
could not have saved her in such 
a predicament. I marvelled at 
her nerve and knew now the 
meaning of those faded ribbons 
sewn to her coat in 1918 when her 
war service was over. 

We waited—and waited for Jean. 
Of course he must have reached 
the town between the hours of 
twelve and two when all activities 
in Provence are paralysed during 
the sacred two hours devoted to 
déjeiner and digestion. It was 
unlikely that he would find any 
garage open, but it was also certain 
that he would instinctively find 
the favourite café of garagists and 
chauffeurs and then tell a dramatic 
story to persuade helpers to curtail 
their repast and come to the aid 
of ladies in distress. But this would 
take time. 

Occasional cars began to pass, 
and not one of them realised that 
anything untoward hed happened. 
All that they could see was two 
women and two dogs in a cluster 
on the edge of the ravine. I was 
proved right. The accident might 
have remained unremarked for 
hours, even for days if—but I 
must NOT think about it or I could 
never continue that drive. 

Jean appeared at last, followed 
by a small remorque with a hauling- 
crane and two little men. It 
looked pitifully small for the work 
it had to do, and when the men, 
having expressed their horror and 
consternation at the dangerous 
~ Position of the car, had offered 
Mademoiselle their congratulations 
on her narrow escape and began to 
unwind a frayed and flimsy hawser 
of steel which they attached first 
to a rickety post and then to 
the underpart of ‘ Mademoiselle 
Peugeot,’ I felt that now we should 
see the descent of both Peugeot 
and remorque into that awful 
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ravine. It took all Jean’s gesticula- 
tions and eloquence to persuade 
them to attach two hawsers, one 
to each side of ‘ Mademoiselle 
Peugeot,’ but even then we saw 
the awful spectacle of the remorque 
being slowly dragged to the edge 
of the abyss instead of see- 
ing ‘ Mademoiselle Peugeot’ being 
hauled out of it. Shouts rent the 
air, huge rocks were hastily rolled 
under the wheels of the remorque, 
and it seemed we might all be 
stuck there for the rest of the 
day unless some more powerful 
car happened to come along and 
its driver consented to come to 
our aid. But that powerful car 
did come along. There was a 
rumbling roar in the distance and 
a gigantic sausage on wheels, a 
Shell Petrol lorry, came lumbering 
into view. 

I rushed into the middle of the 
road so that it could not pass 
without crushing me, and held up 
my clasped hands in an attitude of 
prayer. With a grind of brakes 
the monster came to a standstill 
in a cloud of dust, and the grinning 
chauffeur and his companion 
climbed down and approached us. 
Like all Provengaux, when they 
had been told our story, had 
exhausted their ejaculations, and 
had bowed their compliments to 
Mademoiselle for her coolness, they 
became whirlwinds of help. 

I will not describe those first 
terrible and abortive attempts to 
haul up ‘ Mademoiselle Peugeot,’ 
or the tornado of talk between the 
six helpers. I only know that at 
long last she was_ successfully 
landed again on to the road, with 
hardly a scratch. 

How I hated the rest of that 
drive! I had hoped that Made- 
moiselle would decide that we should 
stay the night in the next town, 
since it was now too late for us to 
reach our destination, but, perhaps 
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wisely, she suggested that we should 
go on and get as far on our journey 
as we could before dark. So I 
followed ‘ Mademoiselle Peugeot’ 
as before, this time with a bumping 
heart, my eyes on stalks. I was 
very, very thankful when at last 
Mademoiselle drew in her car to 
the kerb before a little touring 
hotel. 

Dinner was a half-hearted affair. 
The dogs got extra rations—our 
unwanted food. Both of us had 
nightmare that night. 

The next day passed without 
incident, and I was thankful that 
we did not find snow until we had 
nearly reached the end of our 
journey—thankful, because I had 
been unable to procure either 
snow-tyres or chains in the Midi 
before we started. It was only 
the end of October and the ski-ing 
season in the mountains behind 
Grasse and Nice would not begin 
for some long time. The jasmin 
was still in flower and the people 
of the South still clad in summer 
attire. So were the first poilus 
we saw, crouched by their anti- 
aircraft gun in the snow wearing 
blue cotton trousers and _ shirts, 
with noses and hands to match. 
Indeed, our General was right—we 
were needed. 

Up in the High Alps the snow- 
plough had cleared the main road 
for the use of soldiers. We had 
counted on that, but even scraped 
roads can be icy and dangerous, 
and I hate heights, anyway, and 
am terrified of skids. 

Arrived at the hotel where we 
had booked rooms, we received a 
kind welcome ; and a pile of letters 
awaited Mademoiselle. She had 
prepared the ground some weeks 
before, using letters of introduction 
given to her by our dear three-star 
General, who had written to the 
Governor and other French officers 
quartered with their troops in the 
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locality, telling them of her project, 
The Mayor had set apart an 
abandoned house in the town 
which we were to use as a depét 
for our supplies, and after luncheon 
we were to be conducted thither, 

I must own that my heart sank 
into my Alpine boots when I saw— 
and felt—that house. It hed been 
bought by the town only to be 
destroyed, and upon its site would 
be built an annexe for a neighbour. 
ing college. The war had post- 
poned this project indefinitely, and 
the poor old house had been left 
to moulder, its supply of water 
and electricity cut off and every 
modern convenience torn out of 
it ready for the destroyers to begin 
their work of demolition. 

It was icy, that house. The 
moment that we pulled open the 
ill-fitting back door, having battled 
for some time with a rusty lock, 
the dank cold of the interior fell 
upon us. We made a dreary tour 
of the empty rooms, seeking every- 
where a stove or a fireplace. In 
one room there was a small grate. 
Perhaps in the sodden _ weed- 
invaded garden a soldier might 
find some dead twigs with which 
to make a fire; for, on the other 
side of the house, a band of 
Chasseurs Alpins (sent there by a 
grateful Colonel to make the place 
more habitable) were, with mis- 
guided zeal, cutting away the nice 
solid turf which spread down to 4 
gate leading into the street. They 
were making a pathway which, 
inevitably, would become a morass 
of mud churned up by the feet of 
soldiers coming to get supplies. 

“Qh! On!” moaned Made 
moiselle. ‘“‘ Whatapity! That nice 
hard turf! I really must try to 
stop them without hurting their 
feelings.” But orders are orders 
in the Army, and Mademoiselle’s 
gentle hints were smilingly ignored, 
and she was informed that the men 
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were but carrying out the Colonel’s 
orders. 

Evidently the Colonel was a 
townsman. However, when she 
pleaded for a volunteer to find us 
some wood, two of the men whom 
I had noticed enjoying surreptitious 
snowballing in a corner of the 
garden and who had since joined 
the group of workers, laid down 
picks and shovels with a sigh of 
relief saying that this work was 
very tiring. ‘‘ Snowballing ?” I 
asked with a sly smile. They 
reddened and then grinned broadly. 
They had not known that I had 
seen their little game. 

Soon they had lighted a fire in 
what was to be our office-reception- 
room. Of course the chimney was 
damp and so was the wood. Acrid 
smoke curled out into the room, 
which soon was blue with it, and 
Mademoiselle and I weeping and 
coughing. The dogs escaped into 
the garden, and we swiftly followed 
them. Joyous to have liberty of 
movement, they scampered away 
over the snow under the neglected 
fruit trees, we pursuing them, on 
a tour of discovery. Perhaps we 
might find some ‘ surprises’ in the 
garden. 

We did. 

Someone—at some time—had 
ordered to be dug two square pits, 
one on either side of the house. 
Were they intended to be trenches, 
for shelter in case of bombardment ? 
They were from fifteen to twenty 
feet deep, with precipitous sides of 
wet slippery clay. They were half- 
full of dark water, only lightly 
frozen over. The masses of earth 
thrown out of these horrible pits 
were snow-covered, and looked 
like small mountain ranges around 
them. On the top of one of these 
ridges danced our dogs. 

If they were to slip and fall 
in, it would be quite impossible 
to get them out. Before we could 
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get a ladder from somewhere they 
would be frozen stiff in that icy 
water. Mademoiselle and I 
changed glances of horror. 

“Those must be fenced round 
first of all,” I said, shuddering. 

We called the dogs from that 
dangerous place, and while Made- 
moiselle was excitedly informing me 
that many of the neglected fruit 
trees had, nevertheless, quinces 
upon them that could be made 
into jam for the soldiers, I, hurrying 
towards her, suddenly stepped into 
air—or was it water? Yes, it was 
certainly water. A sunk barrel 
filled with highly scented melted 
snow, but so overgrown with 
weeds that it had escaped my 
attention. 

An unlady-like imprecation was 
startled out of me. 

** Another man-trap !”’ I replied 
to Mademoiselle’s question: ‘‘ What 
has happened to you ?”’ 

“I suppose these sunk barrels 
were put here for irrigating the 
garden,” I suggested when we had 
narrowly avoided stepping into 
seven. 

“TI hope so,” said Mademoiselle 
darkly. 

“Well, what else could they be 
for ?”’ I persisted. 

** Drains,”’ she replied laconically. 

It took some time for soldier- 
volunteers to make that abandoned 
house habitable. Stoves had to be 
found and fuel to put into them ; 
chairs were needed, but cheerful 
yellow garden ones of iron were 
eventually lent to us by the kind 
Director of the hotel; shelves 
had to be put up for our stores, 
electricity re-installed, and, most 
important of all, water was once 
again encouraged to flow in pipes 
and cabinet. 

Our camp-beds remained per- 
manently in their sacks, we never 
slept in that house ; for there was 
so much to be done in it that 
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sometimes we despaired of being 
able to open a foyer there under 
some months. Three large empty 
rooms had given us the idea of 
making a foyer there for necessitous 
soldiers. One room could be turned 
into a recreation room. We would 
put a stove into the middle of it, 
install a library, get tables and 
chairs, and spread out all our 
games: belote cards, loto, chess, 
draughts, &c. A communicating 
room could be used as a kitchen 
(it had a tap and a sink) where hot 
chocolate, coffee, and tisanes could 
be prepared for the men. The 
smaller room, on the side of the 
recreation room (and opening into 
it) would serve as a reading and 
writing-room. 

On our second day we were up 
early and trudged through the 
snow to our work. Once again we 
lit that sulky fire, and this time 
were obliged to remain in the 
room while we unpacked our stores, 
being slowly smoke-cured, like 
hams, all day. The news of our 
arrival had already been bruited 
in the neighbourhood, and _ the 
next day we had official visits 
from the Mayor of the town and 
one of his Councillors, a divine 
old man with black, kindly twink- 
ling eyes and the most stupendous 
white moustache I ever saw on 
man or walrus; the Military 
Governor and members of his staff ; 
a formidable lady, head of the local 
Centre de la Croix Rouge, and 
others, all eager to sniff over our 
supplies and each and all hoping 
to make an early ‘ corner’ in them 
for his or her particular cuwvre. 
It was a little difficult to make 
the civilian sniffers realise that we 
had been sent by the Army, at 
the request of the Army, and that 
our comforts were collected for 
necessitous soldiers in the High 
Alps. But Mademoiselle’s smile, 
and gentle insistence upon this, 


eventually convinced them that 
she could not be over-persuaded. 
Over and over again she repeated 
that her stores were for the men 
waiting for their great ordeal and 
that the men at the Front were 
being well looked after. At last 
our visitors vent away—empty- 
handed—but our divine walrus 
lingered behind to pat us encour- 
agingly and whisper— 

* Continuez, Mesdames, avec votre 
st belle cuvre. Que Dieu vous 
bénisse!”? I hope God blessed 
him for the encouragement he 
gave us. 

I ran upstairs to what would 
one day (I hoped far distant) be 
my bedroom. Here we _ had 
arranged a trestle table with all 
our camp cooking equipment with 
which we intended to concoct 
luncheons for ourselves and to 
prepare food for our dogs. I was 
to be the temporary cook; for, 
hardly had our official and civilian 
visitors departed, when officers 
began to arrive and Mademoiseile 
must receive them and make lists 
of their needs. 

Oh, what long lists! She showed 
them to me when I had finished 
agonising with cooking utensils 
upstairs. One Colonel told her 
that the most modest request he 
could make for his men was for 
two hundred pairs of socks; and 
Colonels came every day, hence- 
forth, wanting foyers installed for 
their men, and mufflers, snow- 
helmets, gloves, shirts, pullovers, 
and always socks. We realised 
that our three car-loads of comforts 
would be about as adequate for this 
Alpine Army as were the five loaves 
and two small fishes for the Jewish 
multitude. But then we both 
believed firmly that the day of 
miracles was not past and that 
although we had emptied our two 
purses, more money would come— 
from somewhere, somehow—some 
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time soon. And, thank God, it 
came. 

And so when eager officers 
appeared, followed by soldiers with 
expectant eyes carrying empty 
sacks, we confidently filled those 
sacks to the brim, all of us coughing 
and sneezing, with eyes streaming 
from the smoke of that infernal 
fire. 

The smell of wood-smoke and 
cooking quinces will ever bring 
back to me our first foyer in the 
High Alps; for those quinces had 
been gathered from our garden 
in an icy Alpine gale, and such 
bits of them as were not frozen 
thrown into a great marmite, where 
they gently stewed (and stank) 
for hours and even days until, 
from the mush and smell, many 
pounds of lovely red quince jelly 
were evolved and the thrifty French 
strain in Mademoiselle was satis- 
fied. The quinces had not been 
wasted; and the French soldiers, 
who have a passion for sweet things, 
would love that jelly. 

But the quince crisis did not 
come upon us_ until we had 
weathered others. To cook so 
large a quantity of quinces and 
make jelly of them required a 
stove, and if I tried to write of 
the difficulties we had before we 
could find one large enough to 
warm the house a little and then 
to get it installed, I could fill 
pages. Everyone in the town 
seemed to know of a stove which 
could be had for the asking, but 
when one asked, apparently our 
informants had always been mis- 
informed. In the end we bought 
one. But a stove is useless without 
coal or coke. This we ordered, 
and every day its delivery was 
promised, and every night it had 
not come. And then two great 
Feast Days came upon us, All 
Saints’ and All Souls’, whereupon 
all commerce was paralysed, not 
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only for two days but for a whole 
week. Then a great lorry strove 
to bring us our coal up the snow- 
covered alley at the back of the 
house, but, being too heavily laden 
to climb the slope and the tyres 
sliding in the snow, it skidded 
backwards down a flight of stone 
steps and very nearly discharged 
our load through the windows of 
the adjacent college upon the heads 
of the students. 

All this we heard afterwards, and 
in the meanwhile we blithered with 
cold in that icy house and awaited 
our coal, but, while we waited 
for it, the work to be done in the 
house advanced rapidly. A Captain 
sent us the carpenter of his 
battalion, one Félix, who lived in 
Chantemerle, that bleak and miser- 
able village with the lovely name. 
Only to look at him tore the heart ; 
for he had the grey pinched look 
of poverty and the anxious, haunted 
look of mountain men who know 
that their health is undermined 
by hunger and that a family looks 
to them for bread. The spirit of 
the very poor, living in lonely 
villages in the High Alps, is often 
crushed by the fight with the 
elements, the struggle for very 
existence. They have but from 
three to four months to plant, 
and then to harvest their crops, 
chiefly potatoes and hay, before 
the weather breaks and the snow 
imprisons them, huddled with their 
cattle for warmth in filthy byres 
and hovels. But Félix was wonder- 
ful. All his life he had suffered 
these hardships, but he never com- 
plained, and when we asked him 
if he were warmly clad under his 
soldier’s tunic that sagged upon 
his emaciated body, he assured us 
that he was ‘trés bien.’ Made- 
moiselle, hearing him cough as he 
worked like a madman putting up 
shelves for our piles of woollen 
clothes, deliberately walked up to 
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him and unbuttoned the neck of 
his tunic— 

** A cotton shirt and that’s all!” 
she scolded, and he, looking like a 
guilty schoolboy caught out in 
some misdemeanour, muttered that 
he did not feel the cold very much 
when working. Nevertheless, his 
eyes positively glittered when 
Mademoiselle asked me (for I was 
keeper of stock) to outfit Félix 
from head to heels with woollen 
things from our supplies. He 
worked, if possible, harder than 
ever after that, and in future we 
always pretended that we felt 
rather faint in the middle of the 
morning and heated some soup 
which Félix shared, and as he also 
had suffered for days from the 
stench of quinces, we gave him a 
large pot of the jelly for les petits ; 
for we found out that he had a 
large family. 

Then there was Félicien, who 
came in daily to oil locks, furnish 
keys, and make windows shut. I 
shall ever remember Félicien by 
his eyes, which always spoke, 
though his tongue seldom did. 
They pleaded with you, they 
laughed with you, they asked 
dumb questions, they blessed you, 
and I would rather have the bene- 
diction of eyes than any spoken 
blessing. 

It had got abroad that our 
foyer was to be for necessitous 
soldiers who had no money to 
spend in cafés, and that our 
comforts were for those who had 
no families to knit for them, or 
who were so poor that they hid 
their needs from those at home 
lest their wives deprive themselves 
of the necessaries of life to send 
them the things they lacked. 
Félix was of the latter category, 
Félicien of the former, and ere 
long we began to find many in 
the same case as lonely Félicien. 
The soldier-priests and _ doctors 


helped us here. Priests hear con- 
fessions and, in some cases, God 
could only approve of a little 
merciful breach of confidence. And 
doctors sound chests and so dis. 
cover inadequacies of clothing. 
Had it not been for them we should 
never have discovered the really 
necessitous men ; for they were so 
brave that they never complained 
and they never asked. 

With joy we noticed that our 
lonely soldiers very soon adopted 
the foyer as ‘ theirs,’ and, whenever 
they had a spare hour or two, 
dropped in to help with the cleaning 
and arranging of the rooms, the 
packing of parcels, or, if they were 
tired or cold, just to smoke a 
cigarette near the stove and tum 
over the pages of the French 
illustrated magazines. 

But it was on the eve of the feast 
of All Saints’ Day that we had solid 
proof of this. Félix, and several 
of the married soldiers who lived 
in mountain villages outside the 
town, told us that we should see 
them no more for two days as they 
must go to the churchyards and 
decorate the graves of their dead 
for the great Feast. Félix, with 
tears in his eyes, said that he had 
lost three babies in Chantemerle. 
The other men were listening and 
then asked us if they might spend 
the féte in ‘ their foyer,’ since they 
were too far from their own 
homes “pour garnir les petits 
tombeauz,”’ and one of them added: 
“ Mais nous serons chez-nous ici.” 
Already they considered the foyer 
as ‘ home.’ 

An officer sent us the name of 4 
pupille de la Nation, an orphan 
without family, lonely in a frontier 
fort. We had been supplied with 
a widowed femme de ménage to 
clean the house and help us with 
the foyer. Old Fanny had lost 
her husband, son, and brother m 
the last war, and all her heart 
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was in this work for the soldiers. 
It was she who scrubbed those 
filthy floors, who made the quince 
jelly, and did innumerable things 
to help everybody, but she was 
a lonely soul, and Mademoiselle 
suggested that Fanny should be 
the marraine of this orphan soldier, 
send him a parcel of our comforts, 
in her name, and, above all, write 
him a letter. This she proudly 
did, and when the boy wrote to 
thank his marraine for her parcel, 
he told her that though everything 
she sent would render him great 
service, her letter had been the 
greatest joy of all. 

Every day we had soldier visitors : 
the splendid men of the Alpine 
Army ; dare-devil Eclaireur-Skieurs 
with their Mercury-winged heels ; 
D.A.T. men keeping vigil by day 
and night watching by anti-aircraft 
guns in snow on lonely peaks ; 
gunners from frontier forts; 


engineers making tunnels of wood 
to ward off avalanches from pre- 


cipitous roads otherwise blocked 
impassably by snow; __ soldier- 
priests who came to beg for 
medicaments for little Postes de 
Secours in isolated villages—the 
variety was endless, but the story 
always the same. 

Those were the early days of the 
war, and although the men at the 
Front were fully equipped in every 
detail, the waiting army could not 
be completely supplied at once. 
Imagine the task—and expense— 
of equipping more than six million 
men from the skin outwards ; for in 
. France there is general mobilisa- 
tion, and, because of that ominous 
German-Italian pact, it had been 
necessary to mobilise 180,000 more 
Teservists than would otherwise 
have been necessary. Twice in a 
year before the outbreak of war, 
France has had to mobilise her 
men, and the cost has been stupen- 
dous. And France built, with her 
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gold, the Maginot Line te protect 
us also. 

So that we felt it to be our 
proud privilege to aid her a little 
if we could; and the gratitude of 
her officers, so keen for the health 
and morale of their men, and that 
of the men themselves, was very 
touching and made our work seem 
so well worth while. 

We needed this encouragement 
to help us to bear the most depress- 
ing weather conditions later on, 
when a thaw set in. We seemed to 
be continually drying dogs caked 
with snow and mud; and poor old 
Fanny was nearly driven to despair 
by the havoc made of her recently 
scrubbed floors by the Alpine boots 
of soldiers, covered with icy slush. 

Sloshing through the garden and 
to and from the hotel was a misery, 
and, having become warm in 
centrally heated rooms, we had to 
plunge out into the raw dampness 
outside and then stay for hours in a 
chilly, draughty house. 

No wonder that Mademoiselle 
succumbed to the dread influenza 
germ and had to go to bed. Then 
followed a hectic time for me. I 
had to nurse my patient in the 
hotel, rush across to our depét to 
receive visitors, and give out 
supplies; cook for, exercise, and 
then dry the dogs; pound back 
again to the hotel to put anti- 
phlogistine mud on Mademoiselle, 
then hurry back to the house. A 
nightmare time of anxiety. 

When she had recovered enough 
to return to work (Mademoiselle, 
being Mademoiselle, of course got 
up too soon), officers were coming 
every day to the depét. I, per- 
sonally, delivered the wherewithal 
to furnish three new foyers up in 
the mountains, and always I was 
struck by the morale of officers and 
men. In one lonely village on the 
frontier I was conducted to the 
Colonel’s quarters in a tumble- 
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down farmhouse. I sploshed 
through a morass of mud and 
manure, between high banks of 
soft mud-stained snow recently 
scraped away to form a pathway 
for the men. Outside the main 
door, to amuse themselves in their 
free time, the soldiers had made a 
‘wooden cannon. 

The Colonel’s room was the 
hay-loft and its furniture a camp- 
bed, a rickety wooden chair, and a 
deal table strewn with papers. The 
first floor was used as an Injfirmerie, 
in which a few soldiers with 
coughs and colds were rolled in 
blankets and lying upon trusses of 
straw around a central stove. 
The kitchen of the farmhouse was 
used as the officers’ mess-room, 
and the men slept in the stables and 
outhouses. 

Our packages were received with 
delight, especially the gramophone, 
and the Colonel led me to a cow- 
byre where several happy, whistling 
soldiers were frantically scraping 
manure and stained whitewash 
from the walls before whitening 
them once more, for this was to be 
their foyer. The officers, to inspire 
their men, were hard at work 
making a little foyer for themselves, 
as the kitchen, when the evening 
meal was over, became an overflow- 
infirmary for a few delicate poilus 
who could sleep on the floor before 
the fire. As the men, tired after 
their long days of work, went to 
bed very early, the officers had, 
then, nowhere to sit. So they 
were converting a small outhouse 
into a foyer for themselves, and 
doing it very beautifully. It had 
high wooden tables with legs 
formed by birch logs, with the 
silvery-grey bark left upon them. 
High stools were made of round 
- slices of tree-trunks supported by 
tripods of silver birch. In a corner 
of the shed they had pieced together 
silvery logs, making a capote over 


an imaginary fireplace, to give the 
illusion of the fire they lacked, 
Fans of silver bark in each corner 
of the room, near the ceiling, 
shielded lit candles and gave 4 
lovely effect of hidden radiance, 

When I came in, the regimental 
artist was drawing bold sketches 
of mountain ranges, snow-peaks, 
and ski-ers with coloured chalks 
upon large sheets of grey packing. 
paper. These were to be nailed 
upon the planked walls to serve 
as decoration—and also as draught- 
screens. “‘ C’est coquet, notre foyer, 
Madame ?”’ laughed a young officer. 
And, indeed, it was. 

As I drove down that bleak 
precipitous road, between desolate 
pine-woods sighing in the icy wind, 
meeting for miles no other car, not 
even a stray peasant, not even a 
wandering dog, I marvelled at 
those men, quartered in _ that 
squalid isolated village, making 
for themselves something out of 
nothing to keep up their spirits 
and to occupy their leisure time. 
And I thought of the wonderful 
remark of a coiffeur in Cannes, 
whom one day I found digging 
fiercely in an abandoned plot of 
ground at the back of the shop. 
Business was slack; for many 
English and American clients had 
hurried home, and so he had 
decided to keep up the morale of 
the staff by making all the pretty 
little manicurists and coiffeuses do 
some hard gardening while awaiting 
customers. Nicole was energeti- 
cally delving with a trowel to dis- 
place some self-sown plants which 
Monsieur Edmond had discovered. 
Elise was collecting stones from 
the newly turned earth; Marcelle 
was raking it over; Yvonne was 
watering the plants herself, and 
the other squealing workers, with 
a hose. All were chattering like 
magpies and as happy as larks. 
For the time they had forgotten 
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that they were living under a cloud 
of anxiety for the fate of fathers, 
prothers, fiancés, and husbands. 
They looked so pretty flitting about 
that abandoned garden in their 
white overalls. 

“So you are making a garden,” 
I said, and the girls laughed and 
started patting their curls and 
washing soil-begrimed hands under 
the tap. Monsieur Edmond 
straightened his bent back, and, 
sweeping a feather of grey hair 
out of his eyes, said cheerfully— 

“ Madame, quand tout le monde 
détruit, il faut construire.” 

Well, those soldiers on a peak 
of the High Alps were doing the 
same thing. All over France men 
and women were doing constructive 
work while the engines of war 
destroy. That is the spirit of 
France today. I felt very proud 
of the French Army as I drove 
down that mountain road; as 
proud of them as I had felt when, 
two summers ago, Mademoiselle 
and I had watched the President 
review the Alpine troops at Le 
Lautaret. 

We had driven, in one day, 
from the Midi to our bergerie, 
perched on a plateau facing the 
Meige glacier, and had reached our 
¢stination tired out. We were 
told that although the Review 
would not begin until ten o’clock 
next morning, the roads would be 
closed to traffic at 7 A.M. Horrible 
thought! Had we enough energy 
left to breakfast at 5 A.M. next day 
after such a journey ? 

We decided that the effort must 


be made—and we made it. I shall 


ever be thankful that we did, for 
I would not have missed so wonder- 
ful a sight for all the world. We 
cunningly placed ourselves on a 
slope just below the P.L.M. Hotel 
and behind (and above) the 
enclosure where the President and 
officials would stand. From this 
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point we commanded the complete 
panorama. For two hours the 
troops marched, or rode at the 
gallop, past the President. They 
were magnificent men. There were 
Chasseurs Alpins in their smart 
dark blue uniforms and jaunty 
bérets ; there were Zouaves, there 
were Senegalese, there were the 
Moroccan troops, and, most pic- 
turesque of all, the Spahis, mounted 
upon superb white Arab horses. 
They galloped down the Galibier 
full tilt, their scarlet cloaks billow- 
ing behind them. It made one 
quite breathless to see them coming 
down that steep and dangerous 
mountain road; to hear the 
thundering of their approach. 

Soon after we had taken our 
place on the side of the mountain I 
had remarked to Mademoiselle— 

“Look! The wild rhododen- 
drons are out! I can see a red 
patch of them right up at the very 
top of the Galibier.” 

Mademoiselle had turned her 
field-glasses upon my far-distant 
patch of rhododendrons— 

“It’s the Spahis waiting there,” 
she said, “ you see their red cloaks.” 

We were in a marvellous position ; 
for we overlooked a view of all 
the main roads, which became 
rivers of troops flowing down from 
the Galibier to Le Lautaret, then 
diverging towards Briancon to the 
left and La Grave to the right, 
the whole scene framed by the 
majestic snow-peaks of the High 
Alps. 

Tanks rumbled past us, armoured 
cars ; motor-bicycles with side-cars, 
armed with miniature guns; the 
heavy guns; the light artillery ; 
the divine Newfoundland dogs with 
their Red Cross outfits strapped to 
their backs; more ambulances ; 
every most modern contrivance of 
war, even to a gyroplane which 
circled above us and made miracu- 
lous vertical descents, 
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We loved the regimental mas- 

cots. There was a glossy goat, 
and innumerable dogs left their 
regiments at intervals to race 
across the flower-starred grass, 
returning and falling in with the 
soldiers for the march past the 
President. We stood there watch- 
ing this wonderful military pageant, 
listening to the music of regimental 
bands, the drone of aeroplanes 
overhead, the thunder and roar of 
motor transport, and I thrilled to 
think that we were seeing only 
twenty thousand of the six or 
seven million men that France 
could mobilise if war broke 
out. This was only the Alpine 
Army. 
We had been much intrigued by 
important people, wearing the 
exclusive badge which entitled 
them to sit in the enclosure with 
the President, escaping from it 
and walking across to a jutting 
corner of the mountain some 
distance beyond us. We wondered 
if this could be a better spot from 
which to witness the review, but 
we decided to stay; for we were 
so well-placed and the mob was so 
dense. Nevertheless, we asked 
ourselves what could be hidden 
behind that promontory of rock. 

And what do you think it was ? 
Afterwards we were told. It was a 
group of wounded war veterans, 
officers who had fought in the war 
of 1914. They were too old, or 
too maimed, to climb the height 
of the Galibier, and so were hidden 
inside this bend so that when their 
regiments passed that corner they 
could fall in, unseen, and march 
past their President in the place 
of honour at the head of their 
regiment. We had seen them pass, 
some limping, some disfigured, all 
with tunics covered with /aded 
ribbons, and that sight had broken 
us both down, for they looked so 
tired and so proud, yet so sad. No 
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doubt they were thinking, as we 


were, that these thousands of 
splendid young men who marched 
with them might, some day soon, 
be dead or mangled in the horrors 
of another war. They themselves 
would be too old to fight; their 
day was done. But these keen and 
glorious boys .. .? 

One last experience you must 
share with me. 

It is Christmas Eve in one of 
the many foyers we have by this 
time installed in the High Alps, 
Picture a huge derelict barn. The 
soldiers have covered gaping voids 
in its walls with brown paper and 
sacks to keep out the snow. Upon 
a great stove, glowing red-hot in 
its centre, steams a mighty marmite 
filled with hot spiced wine. Deal 
trestle tables are ranged in lines 
along the length of the floor, 
covered at intervals with brightly 
coloured squares of American cloth 
—the shiny side is used when hot 
drinks are being served, and when 
the men play belote they turn the 
squares fluffy-side uppermost so 
that the cards do not slip. Wooden 
benches are drawn up to the tables, 
and camp-stools, with seats of 
multi-coloured striped canvas, are 
ranged around the stove. The 
dim planked sides of the barn are 
hung with strips of flowered 
cretonne (odd lengths sent by some 
kind French shopkeeper, in case 
they might be useful), with paper 
festoons, and coloured chalk 
sketches, to hide the improvised 
snow-screens of sacking. In the 
most conspicuous place are hung 
the Allied ffags, touchingly 
entwined. 

A glistening pine tree stands in 
@ corner and at its foot, half-hidden 
under the dark branches, the 
soldiers have arranged a little 
créche, peopled with brown-cloaked 
shepherds and gaudy kings; the 
humble of heart bringing presents 
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of bread and wine; a stiff, stand- 
ing St Ji oseph, a blue-clad Virgin, 
kneeling beside a _ straw - filled 
manger wherein lies a very pink 
Holy Baby, modelled, because He 
represents the Christ-Child, in wax, 
whereas His encircling adorers are 
carved, roughly, in wood. The 
beasts are there, too, of course ; 
the patient oxen lying down close 
to the manger so that their breath 
may warm the Holy Child; the 
overladen ass, resting awhile; the 
black cock that signalled the 
betrayer, crowing on a_ branch. 
Some peasant has lent a large, 
plump, waxen angel, swathed in 
spangled blue. This precious 
possession is suspended from a 
wire above the créche, dwarfing into 
Lilliputian dimensions the figures 
within it. 

All along the sides of the barn 
straw, thickly strewn, forms a 
sleeping-place for many soldiers, 
and the muffled breathing, stamp- 
ing and snorting of cows and 
stabled mules near-by, gives one 
the illusion of a huge créche enfold- 
ing a tiny one. 

The scene is lit by shepherds’ 
lanterns and packed with soldiers 
from wall to wall, some playing 
cards, some playing loto, draughts, 
dominoes, or chess; others licking 
pencil-points as they laboriously 
indite letters to their families; a 
studious few reading books; a 
more frivolous majority joking 
over the illustrated magazines; a 
reverent group crouching over the 
creche and discussing the figures 
therein; and a musician, seated 
~ upon the corner of a table, playing 
the accordion. All are cheerful and 
content. 

No one is touching the spiced 
wine. Why? Because all are 
going to the Midnight Mass to be 
held in the little ancient church of 
stone built high upon that snow- 
clad mountain peak. Afterwards 


those soldiers will return to their 
beloved foyer and will celebrate 
Christmas Day. 

Presently they all file out into 
the icy air, into the hard bright 
moonlight, and climb up _ steep 
stone stairways, covered deep with 
frozen snow, upon which the black 
shadows of queer old houses are 
sharply defined. Here and there, 
high up in a crazy gable, a candle 
burns in a window; the deep 
music of the church bell rings out 
its summons to the Midnight Mass 
and echoes around the majestic 
snow-clad mountains. 

Inside the little church is warmth 
and a blaze of light from a myriad 
candles. Again one sees a créche, 
in an alcove of the chancel. Every 
plaster saint is garlanded and 
illumined ; the regimental band of 
the Chasseurs Alpins is playing a 
Christmas hymn. A soldier-priest 
then sings the Mass. It is startling 
to hear a voice of such depth, and 
range, and purity of tone in so 
remote a place, and its beauty 
unmans some of the soldiers. The 
priest addresses the men as ‘‘ Mes 
camarades, mes fréres,” he speaks 
of the personal foyers they have 
left, and bids them be sure that 
God will have them in His keeping, 
His soldier sons and their beloved 
families which, for the sake of 
la Patrie, they have left. Then he 
walks down the chancel steps, 
followed by small scarlet acolytes 
carrying unsteady tapers; takes 
the image of the Holy Child from 
its cradle and carries it back to the 
altar. There he stands facing the 
congregation, holding out the Baby 
in his arms, while soldier after 
soldier files up to the altar to kiss 
its hand, its foot, its robe, as an 
act of adoration. 

Then they all sing a joyful 
Christmas hymn, and, after the 
final benediction, they troop out 
into the cold moonlight once more, 
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back to their foyer, where they 
drink to each other, and to the 
success of the Allies, the victory 
of La France and Il’ Angleterre, in 
the hot spiced wine. 

In the morning a dog-team, 
drawing a_ sledge laden with 
Christmas letters and parcels, races 
to the foot of the mountain and 
soldiers on skis skim down upon it, 
like great wheeling birds, and carry 
those sacks of joy back to their 
foyer. 

We will leave the men to their 
happiness. .. . 

When I left the snows, and 
came home again to little ‘ Sunset 
House,’ I found a pile of letters 
awaiting me, and among them 
one from a young Lieutenant who 
had lodged with me during the 
first hectic weeks of the war when 
all our houses were filled to over- 
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flowing with French soldiers. This 
boy recalled the peace of my 
garden on warm moonlit nights 
and the scent of roses and jasmin 
which drifted into my windows, 
His last words touched me very 
deeply— ‘ 

“Notre bref séjour chez vous, 
Madame, ne fiit-il pas le trait. 
d@union idéal entre la douceur des 
foyers que nous venions de quitter et 
Pinconnu de notre destin ?” 

Well, if in our own houses, and 
in our FOYERS DES SOLDATS 
DE FRANCE, we can make these 
men feel a little less lonely and lost; 
if we can change their sad thoughts 
and give them at least some of the 
cosiness and comfort of their own 
homes; soften, even in a small 
degree, the bitterness of those 
separations—then our work is very 
well worth while. 
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